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N presenting a brief announcement of.some of the books which we publish, we do so in the firm conviction that each book 


mentioned on this page fills a niche of its own, stands for something distinct and definite. 
book among them; not one of them is a compilation of platitudinous commonplaces; 


its subject matter or in the manner of presentation. 
precious food for thought. It L 
one of its kind or the best of its kind. 


The Limitation of Offspring 


By the Prevention of Conception 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY A. JACOBI, M.D., LL.D., EX- 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
All the arguments for and against the voluntary limitation 

of offspring, or birth control, concentrated in one book of 250 

pages. 

Doctor Robinson gives the problem a clear, unvarnished, 
and thoroughgoing treatment. He pitches into the social and 
medical implications of the prevention of conception, furnishes 
the practice with a scientific basis, exposes the diabolic char- 
acter of the law that suppresses contraceptive information, 
and gives the bugaboos supporting the law no quarter. The 
book punctures every objection to birth control that credulity 
and stupidity have been able to advance—The New Republic. 

Price, $1.00 


Woman: Her Sexand Love Life 


For Men and Women 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED 


This is one of the most important, most useful books that 
we have ever brought out. It is not devoted to abstruse dis- 
cussions or doubtful theories: it is full of practical informa- 
tion of vital importance to every woman and through her to 
every man, to every wife and through her to every husband. 

Price, $3.00 


Sexual Problems of To-day 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
A few of the subjects which the author discusses in trenchant 
fashion are: 

The Relation Between ihe Sexes and Man’s Inhumanity to 
Woman.—The Influence of Abstinence on Man’s Sexual 
Health and Sexual Power—The Double Standard of Moral- 
ity and the Effect of Continence on Each Sex.—The Limita- 
tion of Offspring: the Most Important Immediate Step for 
the Betterment of the Human Race, from an Economic and 
Eugenic Standpoint—What to do with the-Prostitute and How 
to Abolish Venereal Disease-—The Question of Abortion Con- 
sidered in its Ethical and Social Aspects—Torturing the 
Wife when the Husband is at Fault—Influence of the Pros- 
tate on Man’s Mental Condition—The Most Efficient Venereal 
Prophylactics, etc., etc. 

“Sexual. Problems. of To-day” will‘give most of its readers 
information they never possessed before and ideas they never 
had before. Price, $2.00 


There is not one rehash 
each book is truly original, either in 


And each book will give the reader valuable information or at least 
It is admitted that as thought-stimulants our books have no equals. 


Each book is either the only 


NEVER-TOLD TALES 


Graphic Stories of the Disastrous Results of Sexual Ignorance 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 

The stories told in this book burn deeply into the heart and 
mind, and not even the most impassive will be left cold by 
them. For these tales, direct and terse in narration, will grip 
the reader by -their soul-stirring and thought-compelling ap- 
peal; and it is certain that the book once taken up will not 
be put down until the last line has been read—The FIRST 
and still the only one of its kind. Price, $1.00 


EUGENICS and MARRIAGE 


Practical Eugenics 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
A Popular Favorite. 


Price, $1.00 


Sex Knowledge for Boys and Men 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED 

Ne honest, unbiased, truthful, strictly scientific and up-to- 
date book, dealing with the anatomy and physiology of the 
male sex organs, with the venereal diseases and their preven- 
tion, and the manifestations of the sex instinct in boys and 
men. 

Absolutely free from any cant, hypocrisy, falsehood, exag- 
geration, compromise, or any attempt to conciliate the stupid 
or ignorant. Price, $2.00 


SMALL OR LARGE FAMILIES 
Birth Control from the Moral, Racial and Eugenic Standpoint 
By C. V. DRYSDALE, HAVELOCK ELLIS, WILLIAM J. 
ROBINSON and PROB AS GROTJAHN 
Price, $1.00 


UNCONTROLLED BREEDING 


Or Fecundity versus Civilization 
A Contribution to the Study of Over-Population as the 
Cause of War and the Chief Obstacle to the Emancipation 
of Women. Price, $1.00 


POPULATION AND BIRTH CONTROL 


JUST OUT 


A Symposium by some of the Greatest European Economists 
Price, $3.00 


THE SEXUAL CRISIS 
A Critique of Our Sex Life 
One of the Greatest of all Books on the Sex Question That 
Have Appeared in the 20th Century. Price, $3.00 
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The GIST of IT 


THE CANAL which cut two continents 
apart has tended not to divide but to unite 
their peoples. South Americans now. look 
north and North Americans south, whereas 
the old habit of both was to look around 
the world’s portly circumference. In this 
new view, problems of child welfare ap- 
pear pretty much the same whichever way 
you turn and afford a really fine beginning 
for pan-American discussion and understand- 
ing. Page 383. 


AN INTERNATIONAL “drummer” for 
recreation, Mr. Goethe has promoted his 
wares in many lands and left our familiar 
playgrounds behind him in the most unlikely 
places. His unique experience has been 
shared with SuRvEY readers in a series of 
articles on Exporting the American Play- 
ground. In 1916 he took us to the Philip- 
pines, to Burmah, to Norway, to Spanish 
parts and to British India. After a lapse of 
a year of war-time, he carries out in this 
issue a cherished idea of suggesting the 
American playground, with its spirit of fair 
play and of team play, for those liberal- 
minded Germans who, in the years to come, 
will seek some form of children’s recreation 
shorn of war games and the training of 
soldiers. Page 385. 


SHORTAGE of houses fer workingmen has 
not been created by the war—merely exag- 
gerated and shown up by it as a very costly 
thing when it interferes with getting the na- 
tion’s work done. The English government 
has met it by building houses and hostels of 
a temporary character and, of late, of last- 
ing and attractive homes in well-planned 
suburbs with provision for recreation and 
other community needs. The speculative 
builder has fallen down completely and the 
risk of great operations today is too great for 
anyone smaller than the government to as- 
sume. And, at the same time, the govern- 
ment encourages the more promising forms 
of private ownership, such as co-partnership, 
which enables a workingman to own his 
home without being tied down to if regard- 
less of industrial conditions and changes. 
Some information of prime interest to us in 
our present emergency. Page 390. 


THIRTY-FIVE million dollars has been 
asked of Congress by the Shipping Board 
to build houses for the men working in the 
shipyards. The need is pressing and the 
demand made before a plan or even a policy 
of government building has been formulated. 
Page 399. 


ARMY morale depends to a considerable 
degree on whether or not a man’s mind is at 
ease regarding those he has left back home. 
Page 398. 


RAILROAD men, both managers and crews, 
who have threatened several times to tie 
up the entire transportation of the country 
while they settled how many hours a train- 
man should work and for how much, have 
all been taken over by the government along 
with the roads themselves. Uncle Sam thus 
becomes the employer of several hundred 
thousand of the most highly organized union 
workmen in the world. Page 399. 


CHICAGO’S baby farms, just studied and 
exposed by the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, are like baby .farms everywhere—not 
places where babies live and grow but places 
where they wither and die, First steps for 
their control have been taken and others are 
to be asked of the legislature. Page 403. 


WHEN apples, are hauled from the Pacific 
to an apple-growing region of the Atlantic, 
food is wasted, fuel delayed and transpor- 
tation tied up. A social exhibit that fits thé 
times. Page 401. 


Courtesy of The Pan-American Magazine, New York city 


From 


La Instruccion Publica Primaria en la Republica Oriental del 


Uruguay 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES OCCASION- 
ALLY ASTONISH FOREIGNERS BY THE 
CHARACTER OF THEIR PUBLIC UNDER- 
TAKINGS, AS WELL AS BY THEIR SOCIAL 
SERVICE. DELEGATES TO THE SECOND 
PAN-AMERICAN CHILD WELFARE CON- 
GRESS, TO BE HELD IN MONTEVIDEO 
NEXT, MARCH, MAY NOT SEE BEAUTIFUL 
BOTAFOGO BAY AND THE RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICT IN RIO DE JANEIRO SHOWN 
ABOVE,/ BUT THEY WILL SEE OTHER 
WORKS OF PROGRESS. THIS SPOT WAS 
ONCE A MALARIAL SWAMP. ITS RECLA- 
MATION, BEGUN IN 1904, INVOLVED 
BUILDING SEVEN MILES OF ROAD AND 
INSTALLING A SANITARY SYSTEM 


THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT IS A RURAL 
SCHOOL IN MONTEVIDEO 
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The Other Side of Panama 


Some Little Known Conditions of Child Life in South America 
By Edward N. Clopper 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


OCIAL workers in Latin-America hope that the sec- 
ond Pan-American Congress on Child Welfare, to be 
held in Montevideo next March, may, by revealing 
our community of interest in welfare work, provide 

the touch that will make the Americas kin. An earnest effort 
is being made to have this congress serve as the medium, here- 
tofore lacking, for bringing together in spirit at least, all those 
of the two continents who are concerned for the welfare of 
children. President Viera of Uruguay has placed the con- 
gress under the patronage of the national government and 
invited the twenty other countries of the western hemisphere 
to participate. 

Not many of us here in the North realize the extent to 
which, in the struggle toward better things, North, Central 
and South America are confronted by the same problems and 
grapple with them in much the same way. We read, for ex- 
ample, of the wretched work and long hours of women and 
children in homes and sweatshops in this country without 
thinking that the sisters of these women in Argentina and 
Chile, Brazil and Uruguay may be doing very much the same 
work in their own homes under conditions of exploitation 
very similar. Here is a description of artificial flower-making 
written by Carolina Muzilli, formerly a factory inspector of 
Argentina, who has prepared elaborate data on the conditions 
of working women in South America. The place is Buenos 
Aires: 

“The manufacture of artificial flowers is one of the indus- 
tries which seem to have been created especially for women. 
The beautiful blossoms that come from their hands imitate to 
perfection those created by nature, and the raw material— 
paper, cloth or silk—rapidly changes into delicate buds and 
leaves. The making of cloth and paper flowers may involve 
no greater danger to health than that attending an excessive 
workday, but when the material used is wax there is grave 
menace to the health of the workers. Do the happy brides 
who encircle their locks with the traditional orange blossoms 
ever think how many tears, how many long vigils, how much 
suffering are held in each one of these little white flowers? Do 
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they think, perchance, that the hands which fashioned them as 
a symbol of their own purity have the same deadly white color 
as the orange blossoms themselves? Do they ever think that - 
tribute is paid to their happiness in the form of anzmia and 
tuberculosis which make victims of the poor workers who 
spend their day modeling this symbolic flower?” 

These women labor nine and ten hours daily in wretched 
homes and receive from sixty cents to a dollar in our money. 
After remarking that one of Argentina’s labor laws “strictly 
prohibits the employment of women in industries which en- 
danger their health,” Miss Muzilli draws a familiar picture 
of her efforts to enforce this law: 

“The flower-makers who manufacture the orange blossoms 
are constantly breathing the fumes of melted wax and their 
faces, without any exaggeration, reflect its own deathly pallor. 
After I had made complaint, the national labor department 
inspected some of the flower workshops, found grave violation 
of the law and fined several houses, but the wax flowers, in 
spite of the assurance of employers that they are imported 
from Paris, continue to be made here. ‘To show how the 
laws affecting working women are observed, according to of- 
ficial data, I reproduce the note sent by an inspector of work- 
shops and factories after having visited several flower work- 
shops as a result of the complaints submitted. He says: ‘Fol- 
lowing the instructions received, I inspected the artificial flow- 
er factory which Messrs. Buett & Niorggi have in Charcas 
street. he hygienic conditions under which the work is car- 
ried on there could not be worse. In a little room there work 
ordinarily from eighteen to twenty females, both adults and 
children, breathing air that is extremely unhealthful on ac- 
count of the poisonous fumes and paints used for coloring 
the flowers. There is no register of employes kept and besides 
there were found six children working illegally.’ 

“Such are the thorns in the pretty flowers that adorn the 
foreheads of the brides!” 

Recognizing that the work permit issued to boys and girls 
who leave school to enter industry is the basis for the enforce- 
ment of a child labor law, the national department of labor 
383 
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of the Argentine has prepared and put in use a form which is 
in some respects an improvement over any used in our own 
country. It is not a card but a booklet and contains a descrip- 
tion of the bearer with his name and address, his certificate 
of age, his record at school, his certificate of physical fitness 
and the signature of the official granting the permit. On the 
last few pages is printed the law governing the employment 
of minors. Its most unique feature, however, is a record of all 
the positions held by the bearer, with the dates, names of em- 
ployers, character of service rendered, wages earned and other 
information. ‘This enables anyone easily to ascertain the in- 
dustrial history of every child who has been employed at any 
time and facilitates the compilation of important statistics. 


Progressive Social Practice 


Urucuay is one of the most progressive countries in the 
western hemisphere. Many of the reforms so ardently advo- 
cated elsewhere have already been realized here. For exam- 
ple, the eight-hour work-day for adults is an accomplished 
fact. In the field of education, only 4 per cent of the scholastic 
population is illiterate. There are at present about one thou- 
sand schools in this country with an enrolment of approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand. The entire population of tne 
republic is a little more than a million and a quarter. It is 
interesting that there are more than five times as many school 
mistresses as school masters, revealing the same tendency for 
women to supplant men in the educational world as is found 
in northern countries. Children of both sexes from all social 
“2:22: are admitted to the public schools and the country 
takes great pride in this evidence of its democratic govern- 
ment. Since 1909, all religious teaching and practice have 
been abolished in the public schools. Almost half of the popu- 
lation live in rural districts where there is a school for every 
thirty or more children and where teacherages are built for in- 


structors’ homes. ‘The compulsory education law applies to all 


boys residing within four kilometers of the nearest school 
and to all girls who live within two kilometers. If the attend- 
ance exceeds sixty, an assistant is furnished.. Married as well 
as single teachers are eligible for service, in which respect the 
school administration of. Uruguay is more liberal than some of 
our North American boards. 

The interference of agricultural work with attendance at 
rural schools is quite as marked in Uruguay as it is here, for 
as soon as the child is able to perform labor on the farm and 
the compulsory attendance law permits; he is taken out of 
school, and put to work. 

In the normal schools, during the first four years of study, 
the pupil enjoys a pension of fifteen dollars a month, granted 
by the state to help defray living expenses on condition that 
he teach where assigned to duty. For more than twenty years 
teachers have enjoyed a pension upon retirement which amounts 
to full salary if the service has extended over a period of 
twenty-five years. Those unable to continue in the profession 
may retire on a pension after ten years of service. Retired 
school masters may transfer their pensions to their widows or 
children. 

Medical school inspection has been highly developed and 
embraces not only examination and vaccination of pupils but 
also of teachers. The service includes, also, the approval of 
school building construction to insure proper situation, ventila- 
tion, water supply and drainage, It extends also to the choice 
of school furniture and supplies so as to prevent the use of 


material prejudicial to health or likely to develop deformi- ~ 


ties. School programs are subject to the approval of the 
medical inspectors to insure proper proportion of study and 
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keeping of records of such examinations and the recommenda- 
tion of measures to promote hygienic conditions. 3 


The most effective child welfare work carried on in Chile | 
is that of El Patronato de la Infancia, whose headquarters | 


is in the capital, Santiago. The society was organized to com- 
bat infant mortality about sixteen years ago, when of 18,3U0— 
deaths in the city 11,401 were of children—two-thirds of the 
total. The society maintains several distinct kinds of service: 
The gotas de leche, which are really free dispensaries, popu- 


larize, in a practical way, the principles of infant hygiene and_| 


reduce the infant mortality rate by the encouragement of © 


natural nursing. Where the latter is impossible, the dispensa- 1 
ries supervise the artificial feeding of the children. Only ba- | 
bies under one year of age are cared for at these dispensaries. | 


El asilo maternal receives mothers with new-born children 
and cares for them during the period of convalescence, at- 
tempting in this way to care for the health of the mother until 
she is able to return to work and to insure natural nursing, 
at the same time imparting knowledge of child hygiene and 
stimulating the development of moral ties between the mother 


and the child so as to reduce the number of desertions which _ | 


had arisen to distressing proportions among the poor and — 
ignorant classes. In this asylum the society does not receive 
orphans and only occasionally, under special circumstances, — 
does it accept a child without its mother. ; 


El ejuar infantil collects and distributes articles of clothing — 
for the beneficiaries of the society, ranging in number from two __| 


hundred to one thousand persons, depending upon the season — 


of the year. 

El consultorio maternal gives prenatal care and obtains for 
prospective mothers leave of absence so as to insure employment 
following the period of confinement. If necessary, financial aid 
is extended during this period. 


The Infant Death-Rate Cut Down 


Tue results of the society’s work may be summarized as 
follows: Formerly from 34 to 39 per cent of the babies of © 
the city died before reaching the age of one year while now, 
among the thousands of cases reached by this society, whose 
work is with the poorest and most ignorant classes, the infaat 
mortality rate has been reduced to only 8.4 per cent. This 
service cost last year a little more than 170,000 pesos of which 
the national government contributed 70,000 pesos, the re- 
mainder having been obtained through popular subscription. 
Branches have already been established in several of the chief 
cities of the provinces. 

In Uruguay there is an aggressive movement on the part 
of women for social welfare. ‘A few months ago the national 
council of women was organized in Montevideo and a month- 
ly periodical is published under the title of 4ccion emenina. . 
This council is affliated with the International Council ot 
Women, which has branches in many countries. The crganiza- 
tion in Uruguay has committees on education, relief, hygiene, 
immigration, legislation, labor, white slave traffic and other 
subjects. Recent editions of its publication have been devoted 
to woman suffrage and anti-tuberculosis work. The nresi- 
dent is Dr. Paulina Luisi, who is prominently connected with 
the medical profession in Montevideo, a moving spirit in medi- 


‘cal school inspection and one of the leaders in the Paa-Ameri- 


can Congress on Child Welfare. 
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Gretchen of Hildesheim 


The American Playground Prescribed as 
an Antidote to German Militarism 


By C. M. Goethe 


HANTTI.was a hill woman on that roof of all the 
world—Nepal of the Himalayas. She was climb- 
ing the rock-strewn trail. The play of her mus- 
cles told of a girlhood spent, goat-like, among dizzy 

crags, among gale-swept rocky needles, piercing the blue high 
above that battleline where the dwarfed deodars, fighting the 
avalanches, persistently tried to push the timber line upward. 
Khanti seemed as knotted—as elastic—as those occasional 
dwarf trees scattered along the trail, which trees, like her, 
bad been buffeted, hammered by winter gales. Her dress 
was of simple mountain homespun, dyed with native color- 
ings, won from barks, roots, berries. Her golden ornaments 
were the nose ring, the nose side-disc, the bulky ear-discs of 
her race. Her tribeswomen carried their babes a-hip. Hers 
—the first born—was in her arms. ‘This betrayed the child’s 
illness. From the summit she was seen to stop at the little 
monastery not far below. She nervously spun the hand 


_ prayer-wheel at its entrance, then knocked. A shaven-headed 


— 


Buddhist priest responded. His manner showed that she had 
given more than the usual fee. From beside the saffron robe 
a bare arm moved quickly to shift the sluice, whose spouting 
water revolved a second prayer-wheel—a water power one— 


' which also repeated that eternal prayer of the Buddhist: 


“Om Mani Padme Om.” 

Buddhism is an excrescence covering the nature worship of 
these hill folk. Under the stimulus of its primal prompting, 
Khanti next hurried to the leafless sacred tree on the storm- 
blasted summit. She laid the child tenderly in a sheltered 
nook behind a huge rock. ‘Then she nervously added another 
to the tree’s hundreds of fluttering cotton strips, each marked 
with India ink Chinese word-signs. Khanti’s brush-stroked 


characters constituted a prayer for the return of her babe’s 


health. Each flap of the rag in the wind would mechanically 
repeat the appeal to the lotus-enshrined Prince of Peace. 
Something of his own calm expression came into her face. 
The look of anguish seemed to pass. With a glance of won- 
drous mother love, she turned to her first-born. 

_ A German, von der Haide, watched Khanti. An officer in 
the artillery, of fine physique, straight as an arrow, tall, broad- 
shouldered, he was still young. His trim form showed not an 
ounce of that waste fat that often, in later, over-feeding years 
disfigures his type. Blue-eyed, golden-haired, rosy-cheeked, he 
was a magnificent specimen of that fine old Hanover stock 
that had been kept racially pure.” 

His companion was also interested in the scene beneath the 
sacred tree. Speaking of the apparent satisfaction that had 
come to Khanti, the latter quoted Kipling’s lines about the 
idol at Kamakura: ‘Be gentle when the heathen pray.” 

The German’s face hardened. “All religion is nonsense,” 
he impatiently exclaimed. ‘My materialism teaches that 
Christianity, its rosaries, its conception of a virgin, is bor- 
rowed from these superstitious orientals. Learning to ignore 
religion, I enjoy life, indulge my every sense to its uttermost.” 
Buttoning his coat as the evening’s chill wind increased its 


force, he continued: ‘You Americans shut your eyes to these 
facts; therefore, you are decadent.” 

It was a striking contrast.. At that moment, Khanti, her 
face glorified like a Madonna’s as she bent over her wee bairn, 
seemed to be the very personification of the patient, the long- 
suffering East. “The young German artillerist, born of a folk 
that not many decades ago had bitterly fought the Prussians, 
seemed, in just as sharp-cut relief, to represent the latter’s 
Kultur. He had been chatting of this Kultur shortly before 
Khanti’s coming. His later outburst against all religion 
showed, with illuminating clarity, how thoroughly a certain 
group in Germany had moulded in plastic childhood the minds 
of even those whose almost immediate ancestors had opposed 
Junkerism. 

The von der Haide militaristic-commercialistic-materialistic 
type is proportionately far more numerous among the Ger- 
mans in the Orient than in the Fatherland. In Germany their 
numbers are diluted. In the Far East the tourist comes into 
contact with naked von Bernardi-ism: Observing the contact 
of such men with the darker-skinned races of the East, there 
came to mind questions that troubled. Here, from our west- 
ern civilization, was a highly developed type. More than 
merely undesirable, it seemed a positive menace. In a world 
study of adults as products moulded by childhood play, the 
question naturally arose how such a type was produced. ‘The 
determination came again to visit Germany, to go to Hanover, 
to von der Haide’s purpled heaths, to study his wee brothers 
and sisters at play—to fathom, if possible, this mystery—to 
learn whether German militarism extended to her children’s 
play. 

The decisive time in fixing such life habits as seemed to 
control every reaction of von der Haide, is youth. Recogniz- 
ing this, an endeavor was made to search for the cause of such 
an attitude as his—to comprehend, if possible, how a civilized 
nation should produce, so frequently among its most promis- 
ing sons, the type that seemed to sneer at all who lived beyond 
the Fatherland’s borders, from their own European neighbors 
to the folk of the Orient; to jeer, even within their national 
confines, at things other men deemed sacred. ‘Iwo visits to 
Germany were made. When, one morning in July, 1914, 
mobilization notices sprang up, mushroom-like, everywhere 
overnight, a third visit was nearing conclusion. 

These pilgrimages resulted in convictions. (Germany was 
wonderfully efficient in much of her recreation. America 
might learn much from her. When American playground 
workers establish their international clearing house for recrea- 
tion, America will draw greatly from German sources. We 
might well study their Wandervogeling, their nature-study- 
field-excursion, their municipal theater. and opera house, their 
labor union night at the latter, their Kleingartenvertrieb. 

Automobile-loving, non-walking America could profitably 
adopt Wandervogeling. “These organized hikers, these “wan- 
dering birds” of the Fatherland, have apparently during their 
evolution become wingless. Their activity, however, is indi- 
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cated by knotted leg muscles. No wandering Bedouin of the 
Atlas rock desert need be ashamed were these muscles _ his, 
These Wandervogel, descendants of the sturdy race that pro- 
duced the meistersingers, are musical birds, too. Companion 
to the Rucksack, or back-knapsack, is guitar or mandolin 
slung a-shoulder. ‘They will barter a song for an evening 
meal as David Grayson might trade the hoeing of a row of 
corn, 

Fall into step with one on the Axenstrasse, with the giant of 
Uri looming above the blue waters of the Four-forest-cantons 
Lake. He seems to live the Andalusian’s “today is the great 
day.” You swap experiences, such as can be exchanged only 
with the long-distance tramp. ‘Then he points to a pine 
tree’s shadow, for a rest. In the welcome shade he opens the 
door to his soul. 

Then you learn that, even in this outdoor sport, the good 
has been perverted by Hohenzollernism. Somebody “higher 
up” long since grasped that national love of hiking meant 
seasoned soldiers. Even the mountain sunlight has not been 
enough to illuminate the dark corners of our Wandervogel’s 
underlying pessimism. His apparent joy only intensifies the 
shadows. The saddest result of Hohenzollern philosophy is 
the hopelessness of this pessimism. “The war-word, Kanonen- 
futter—cannon-fodder, that your /Vandervogel friend uses, 
is this pessimism crystallized. The state may win its future 
“place in the sun.” For the individual, this Wandervogel 
companion of your alpine tramps, there can only be the leaden 
heaviness of the coming war burden, beside which his well- 
filled Rucksack is as light as a feather. From this inwardly 
pessimistic Wandervogel came a first tangible indication, 
deepened by all the events of the war, that German militarism 
has extended to her people’s play; that the saner, post-bellum 
Germany will need the democratizing influence of the Amer- 
ican playground. 

Germany’s nature-study-field-excursion also deserves Amer- 
ican study. You go to Ulm, the efficient, whose city-owned 
land exceeds in area the holdings of all its individuals. 
Almost under the shadow of that great medieval monument 
of community effort, the slender spire of Ulm’s graceful 
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Gothic cathedral, another German, your table companion, — 
breaks his anemic Zuckerbrot. He is a manufacturer. 
talks entertainingly of rifles smuggled up the blistering reaches _ 
of the Persian Gulf, or into the swampy morasses of revolu- 
tion-cursed Caribbean states. From rifles you divert the talk © 
to recreation. He matches the German nature-study-field- 
excursion against the American playground. Your curiosity 
aroused, that week-end you take the field with a dozen and a 
half young Teutons. They are studying fungi. They swing 
with the hiker’s step. After four miles the woodland is 
reached. ‘Their sharp eyes find a species for which you have 
vainly searched for years. “The spirit of the hunt—the spirit 
of the explorer, enters into the quest. The musically sonorous 
Wanderlust of their native tongue rings with new meaning 
in your ears. 

Something, however, above all narrows in your attention. 
It is the minute thoroughness of the black-eyed Swabian, their 
teacher. You commence to understand the German patience 
that can mathematically measure the resistance of a stalk of 
rye weighted with a windblown ripening head. This excur- 
sion might have been recreation. It is in ‘reality business. 
Then comes again that appalling thought: The good is per- 
verted by Hohenzollernism. 

The manufacturer, breaking his Zuckerbrot, boasted that 
markets won by the efficiency of his workmen had beginnings 
traceable to bright eyes trained in observation on the nature- 
study-field-excursion. The inquisitive instinct that makes the 
lad risk a slender bough to see what is happening in a bull- 
finch’s nest—even this is skilfully utilized by the psycho- 
logically wise munitions manufacturer, whose toast has ever 
been to “The Day.” You remember the Chicago stockyards 
story—everything of the pig saved except his squeal. ‘This 
German militaristic-commercialistic-materialist, transplanted 
to Butchertown, would probably have found some use for even 
the porker’s dying cry. 

How have his kind directed the nature-study-field-excursion 
toward making Germany a great producer of scientific think- 
ers? A yellow-haired, blue-eyed boy chases butterflies on the 
heather purpled Hanover heath of von der Haide. Twenty- 
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five years later this safe child has become a young scientist. 
Far into the night he works, earnestly, with poisonous gases, 
that men in mines, in chemical factories might control their 
occupational diseases. Finally Hohenzollernism turns from 
his original purpose all his achievements in poisonous gases. 
His life work is prostituted to the great war god. Reading 
of liquid fire, of clouds of poisonous gases, one goes back to 
the little child whose first scientific leanings came in chasing 
butterflies along wild roses hedges. Even children’s recrea- 
tion may be turned to the service of Mars. 

Let America consider labor union opera night. Dresden’s 
season is at its height. An old favorite is to be sung five 
nights hence. Even this early, you cannot obtain a ticket. It 
is Volksvorstellung, “trades union night.” Having no union 
standing, you are hopelessly barred. Your participation in 
that night’s festivities is as spectator near the opera house 
entrance. You study the long files of operatives and their 
families, streaming into the building. ‘The glimpse into the 
corridor seems a peep into Utopia. Your brain surges with 
theories carefully thought out during two decades. Often 
you have wondered in American cities whether downtown 
wards would pile up those majorities that bulwark the mir- 
rored saloon and the red-lighted brothel if the slum folk, too, 
had free access to good music, good pictures, abundance of 
fresh air, sunlight. No Dresden slum folk were to be found. 
Its operatives, though dependent on the daily wage, enjoyed 
art’s best. In the Bildergallerie, groups of them were con- 
tinually bringing their children to learn to know the Sistine 
Madonna. ‘They contentedly drank in the music at the 
Grossergarten concerts. ‘This city, old outpost of Charle- 
magne’s empire, pioneered in city-planning art. Now, in a 
steady stream, were these mechanics, who could enjoy all art, 
coming to a feast of grand opera. This had been made 
financially possible because ‘he State was interested in their 
welfare. 

Watching the crowd, there came memories of how Cali- 
fornia had borrowed from Germany its workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The workmen’s insurance against old age, against ill- 
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ness, of which California talked, had long been an actuality in 
Saxony. Here was a nation free of vagrants, with cities of 
great model tenements. Here were municipal fire insurance, 
municipal forests, city-owned abattoirs. These workmen came 
to their opera over municipal car lines that eliminated bribe- 
dispensing Wirectors. As you watch them, you recall studies 
of Frankfort’s commanding the services of the burgomaster 
who made Osthafen possible. In America he would have 
been a realty operator, stuffing into overladen safe deposit 
vaults his “clean-up” from unearned increment.  City- 
planning here can peer into the twenty-first century. ‘These 
contented factory hands had probably spent Sunday raising 
sauerkraut material or roses in their Kleingartenvertrieb, or 
individual suburban summer gardens for factory folk, another 
of Germany’s best recreational successes, these often adjoining 
the factory itself. Before you still passes that line of cabinet- 
and porcelain-makers, tailors, carpenters, into the government- 
owned opera house. You say “Yes, here is Utopia.” 

Pacing the homeward-bound steamer’s deck, you learn why 
contented workmen are necessary for Hohenzollernism’s far- 
reaching plans. Subsequently you ‘meet one, ten, three-score 
von der Haides. Later, under the Southern Cross, one of 
these officers even lends you his copy of von Bernardi, to con- 
vince you of Germany’s need of a “‘place in the sun.” Here 
is that which takes the time necessary to calculate the value 
to its war-and-commerce machine, of leg muscles hardened 
by systematic Wandervogeling, eyes trained to keenness on 
nature-study-field-excursions, souls made contented in K/lein- 
gartenvertrieb, and by music on trades union opera nights. 

Then in your mental picture there comes to the side of 
von der Haide, sneering at the praying of Khanti, the figure 
of a little girl, Gretchen of Hildesheim. Like von der Haide, 
she, too, was golden of hair, pink of cheek, blue of eye, de- 
scended from that same finest of the world’s race strains. ‘The 
country around her home is a wonderland. ‘The active imagi- 
nations of her ancestors had peopled its nearby blue hills with 
wood nymphs and butterfly-winged fairies. In yet older 
days, their forefathers had named their forest gods with titles 
that still persist, even among the weekday names of their 
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descendants that have strayed far to our America. ‘The 
Woden of these fur-clad forest warriors rules in Wodensday, 
our Wednesday, their Thor hammers in our Thursday. 

In Gretchen’s home city, built in this land of fairies, of 
sylvan gods, a further study was made of this wonderful 
efficiency of the Germans. Hére again, behind the dazzling 
brilliance of their success, seemed to be that which was, indeed, 
gloomy and threatening. School children’s play was found to 
be part of the great military-commercial machine. Gretchen 
was a cog init. She was asked to stop a moment for a photo- 
graph of her Rucksack. At the request she was immediately 
as immovable as one of Friedrich Wilhelm’s tall grenadiers. 
There was no curiosity, no turning of the head to see what 
was happening behind. Gretchen remained as if petrified 
until told she might go. Conceive the average American child 
standing at attention like Gretchen. Occasionally one might 
be found. Generally the eyes in little heads would be eager 
to know what is happening behind. 

Gretchen’s behavior might have been: merely an incident. 
It was an incident repeated, however, only too many times 
and in widely separated parts of Germany. She was one of 
many German children encountered who, even in tender years, 
seemed to have learned*.dumb obedience. Every natural 
movement of curiosity seemed repressed. Laden with its few 
books, Gretchen’s Rucksack seemed pathetically to cry out, 
“Already part of the war machine, I am branded with 
Kultur’s K. K. K.” 

Then, from questions to elders, came guarded confirma- 
tions that the highly centralized military-socialism which 
dominates the German government did, indeed, extend not 
only to press, to university, but to the school and to play-time. 
As of Herr Lazarus, author of The Human Slaughterhouse, 
they told of forceful urban teachers, holding views opposed to 
Junkerism’s military policy, quietly marooned in unimportant 
rural schools. Any schoolmaster, university professor loud 
in its praise, was advanced. 

This is why there is here offered for the reader’s criticism, 
the thesis that German militarism extends to her children’s 
play, that to remove its withering effect, the saner, post- 
bellum Germany needs the democratizing influence of the 
American playground. 

Gretchen, her brothers, her sisters, all the docile school folk 
of Germany, seemed the childhood beginning of a system that 
resulted in that which made possible von der Haide’s cynical 
outburst. In Khanti’s country, men were peering with 
shaded yet expectant eyes, toward the lands nearer the setting 
sun. Were they to be disappointed? In the center of that 
western civilization for which they hungered was the land of 
von der Haide, yet here liberalism, democracy, freedom of 
speech, of press—yes, even the joyous spontaneity of child- 
hood—was blasted by the ruthless militaristic philosophy of 
the men in control. 

The extent to which such demoralization of the free play 
of children may influence their adult life is probably not yet 
fully grasped by most of us. Certain leaders in thought, like 
Jung and Foch, have reached some startling conclusions. 
Among them is this: The cause of either hysteria or extreme 
nervousness in adult life may lie in such apparently unim- 
portant beginnings as a child’s witnessing scenes of friction 
between quarreling parents. If such discord can produce a 
decade or two later, pathological conditions—if Luther Bur- 
bank is justified in his assertion that the mind of a little child 
is many times more sensitive than the most rapid photographic 
plate, is not the German liberal justified in asking: What 
end seeks the philosophy of this Kul/tur?. Should, because of it, 


for example, school excursions are systematically made to 


‘of honor with new-won trophies from enemy battleships. 


“Germany is our model.” ‘They are influenced by that Ger- 
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the education, the play of plastic-minded children, be thus cold 
bloodedly controlled to make them in after life eicntie greate! | 
producers in peace, better warriors in war? 

Since Sedan, the Germany that evolved this Kultur ha} 
been a laboratory upon an immense scale. In puny labora: 
tories within walls we study problems presented by the colorec 
lines of a spectroscope. We work out the life history of «| 
wasp. Germany is a great unwalled laboratory. In it, con. 
trolling her destinies, a few have experimented with this uni*® 
of tens of millions of human beings. ‘These have been un- 
mindful of the warning sounded by such thinkers as their owr 
Professor Paulsen of the University of Berlin. They have 
continued these experiments ever since those days, almost a 
half century ago, when great masses of their countrymen, 
singing Die Wacht am Rhein, went to the charge at Sedan. 
Germany’s leaders, strongly materialistic in their outlook upon 
the world, have dared experiment with the most precious 
forces in life itself in attempting to weld these millions of 
human souls into a single commerce-and-war machine, a 
dynamo of energy. These leaders have manipulated the play 
of two generations of children. They know the wisdom of 
the Jesuit proverb, “Give us a child until he is seven. You 
may have him thereafter.” 

During this half century, the German military caste molded 
the national environment of a patient folk, adults, adolescents, 
children. They had at command practically all Germany’s 
scientists. In today’s.second generation, some of these very. | 
scientists are those whose mature years have been preceded by | 
such controlled years of childhood. 

One oriental power follows Germany’s lead. In her case, 
shrines where the ancient dynastic religious objects share places — 


Each destroying shell-scar is carefully explained to eagerly © 
receptive minds. ‘This power’s school leaders have said, 


many which found time to decree that little girls’ dolls shall 
be yellow-haired instead of black. These dolls were made part - 
of that nationalistic ideal necessary for war. Shrewdly the 
pan-Germanist went back to the old love of family, upon 
which was built love of clan, love of dukedom, love of nation. © 
These primitive instincts were skilfully utilized as the basis 
of a patriotism demanding the clearest eye, the most active 
brain for the day when one machine gun was to be worth a 
whole regiment of the men of the days of Sedan. 

Like her European prototype, this oriental power may come 
te know that such education is dangerous, especially when 
coupled with histories magnifying a country’s military exploits 
at the expense of things accomplished in a non-military way. 
To Germany has come the bitter lesson that the end of such 
philosophy must be a far-extending coalition against any 
aggressor dominated by such thought. 

At this writing no one knows how the war will terminate. 
It may mean the triumph of the German militaristic philoso- 
pher. There may, however, emerge from the conflict a dif- 
ferent Germany. ‘The Fatherland may find that it must 
laboriously, toilfully, patiently undo much of the results of 
these nearly fifty years of experiment in their gigantic labora- 
tory. If, in shaping future national policies, Germany’s 
liberals become the dominant factor, they will undoubtedly 
liberate childhood. If princes of the royal house remain, they 
will not have their play limited to models of submarines and 
dreadnaughts. «The recreation time of school children of the 
masses will not be largely directed to military games. Ger- 
many will learn anew the power of suggestion that lurks in 
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See studying medieval architecture. 


play. She will comprehend that with such play, controlled by 
militaristic philosophers, it is inevitable that there will follow 
in adult life bloody scenes, men jabbing, stabbing, thrusting, 
cutting, mashing their fellow human-beings. If plastic child 
minds are thus moulded, a nation must, in manhood, expect 
war, with liquid fire more fiendish than any bit of hell that 
Dante imagined. It will freshly grasp that, under the law of 
cause and effect, such a nation must expect to witness such 
scenes as 4,000 of its picked sons going into battle, with 
twenty-seven hours afterwards all killed but 733. 

In the years which follow peace, Germany, as well as the 
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teacher. They are shown here in the 

In the afternoon they go into the country for nature 

study. This part of Germany’s recreation system is being adopted in California under Mr. Goethe’s 
direction. 


rest of the world, will learn by whom the war was really 
commenced, whether its object was defense or conquest, 
whether this German militaristic propaganda has itself been as 
much a consequence as a cause—a thing fostered by Germany’s 
position in the center of a Europe still given over to secret 
diplomacy, to armed camps and nationalistic ambitions; a sys- 
tem which Germany, by going furthest, only reveals in all its 
frightfulness. The German people may decide that, just as 
her kings of old looked with longing eyes on the vine-clad hill- 
sides of sunny Italy, so another war lord may have similarly 
yearned for the warm lands, for stretching of his empire from 
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a conquered Antwerp to a blistering Bagdad. Germany may 
generally come to believe what many of her liberals assert, 
that it is eventually all but fatal to a national safety to allow 
a small handful of men to dominate not only press and school 
system from kindergarten to university, but even the charac- 
ter-molding play of children, that so are manufactured crushed 
little Gretchens, cynical von der Haides. 

Should the above theory be well grounded, may not our 
German liberal friends ask themselves whether of all the 
countries in the world Germany, more than any other, does 
not need as type and instrument of a new scheme of adult 
life, what we call the American playground, adapted and 
changed, of course, to conform with her people’s own peculiar 
needs. Will they not see that it is instinct with child rela- 
tionships needed in their new society, that is caste-obliterating, 
stands for honesty, which would not tolerate Machiavelian 
diplomacy; extends this honesty to fair play in team work? 
If Germany’s outlook upon the future is to be through some- 
thing other than an officer’s binoculars, if the trend shall be 
toward democracy, then can in any other way the transforma- 
tion from the military caste system be made more surely and 
organically than through a renaissance of free play? 

The American playground utilizes methods which, Ameri- 
can in daring, in resourceful inventiveness, are yet almost 
German in their efficiency. In combating their country’s 
caste-bound thought, German liberals may well turn to meth- 
ods which are the outgrowth of our peculiar environment and 
heredity. In America has occurred a crossing of finest types. 
From Germany as well as from other European states, during 
many decades we have drawn from the best blood. The men 
who came/ were largely like those revolutionists of the 40’s, 
who forsook the Fatherland to break with tyranny. They 
were men, instinctively pacifist, who sought to avoid military 
service. Even up to the late eighties many who came here were 
those who wanted the privilege of their own religious thoughts. 
These strains intermarried with descendants of those younger 
sons of the English aristocracy who formed the backbone of 
our South, of stern Puritans on the rocky New England Coast, 
of Huguenots, of Quakers. 

Sons and grandsons of this blending have successfully at- 
tacked many problems. They have made America synonymous 
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with mechanical invention. They have given this present war 
for example, almost every widely used device from submarin 
to machine gun. The caterpillar, basis of the English “tank, ’ 
should be credited to a German-American firm. Teuton pa 
tience has thus been crossed with French brilliance of thought | 
with British persistence. They have in turn addressed them | 
selves to the problems of America’s rapidly developing, greatly 
urbanized, tremendously industralized civilization. In the 
field of social engineering, freed from the encrusted class bar» | | 
riers and environmental obstacles that persist in Europe, they | 
are at work upon the fabric of a new community life. They _ 
have recognized youth as the recruiting place for democracy | 
public education as its training camp. More recently, they 
have evolved the playground, the use of the public schools as 
social center, finally the combined playground-school-social- | 
center. Here the child, millionaire’s son or orphanage inmate, | 
stands with his fellows upon common ground. Nowhere are | 
caste lines more thoroughly obliterated. i 
The playground evolved by these melting-pot men stands | 
| 


for even more than caste destruction. It stands for the pre- | 
ciousness of each young life—not as a cog in a machine, but | 
as a bit of a universe in itself, and it stands for a fraternal i) 
relationship of that life to all ptherseteak freedom linked with i 
considerateness for organized liberty. It stands for playing \ 
the game squarely. On the playground, the game is won | 
straight and not by doubling back upon itself. That “‘scrap 
of paper” exclamation.could hardly have come from the brain 
of one trained to group action on diamond or gridiron. A | 
blasted Belgium could hardly have come from a boys’ gang 
which had won its way from bullyism to club leadership. The 
contempt for human values in the mother love of a mountain 
woman had in prophecy the treatment of a whole lowland folk. 

With all its faults, Germany’s splendid team work has 
amazed all the world. Nationally powerful, it needs only the 
straight-dealing, caste-leveling principle which lies at the bot- 
tom of human fellowship, to make it pregnant with wonderful 
possibilities for tomorrow’s progress. This is what the Am- | 
erican playground offers in compact, usable, organized form | 
for the consideration of those liberals to whom America hopes 
post-bellum Germany will entrust the education of her Gret- 
chens and her von der Haides. 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE VIEW of housing reform as primarily a mat- 
ter of minimum standards and administrative meas- 
ures, of thickness of walls and building regulations, 
and the absence of an intelligent public opinion on 
questions of constructive housing reform as a means 
of assuring for the whole population an adequate sup- 
ply of satisfactory dwellings, have unfortunately long been 
characteristic of this country. The assumption is yet made by 
many, with too little inquiry into the underlying economic 
facts, that the workman with a comparatively comfortable in- 
come, the skilled mechanic, is best housed by the normal opera- 
tion of demand and supply, and that in his case individual 


home purchase is the only satisfactory method of financing | 
that operation. 

The fact here as in the industrial countries of Europe (as- 
certained by the writer a few months before the war in Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Sweden) is that 
the construction of all classes of workmen’s houses, owing to 
general economic causes, had even in peace times fallen behind 
the demand nearly everywhere. ‘The kind of investment which 
in times past went into enterprise of this kind has been largely 
diverted into other, more attractive channels. Since the out- 
break of the war, of course, the situation has become much 4 
worse, but the conditions which here as in Europe retard 
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ONE OF THE BEST GOVERNMENT VILLAGES FOR MUNITION WORKERS 

Note the economy of street plan, providing wide thoroughfares where needed, but giving the majority of houses only 

such access as they actually require; note amount of garden space given to each house, and the grouping which does 

away with long, monotonous frontages and gives each house a pleasant outlook. Here the British Government is not 
only manufacturer and builder, but city planner as well. 


building enterprise only aggravate those which have existed 
previously. 

The concentration of working populations in munition in- 
dustry centers merely accentuates a greater mobility of labor 
which everywhere makes house investment more precarious 
than it used to be. The present industrial boom, with its dan- 
ger of a time of deep depression to follow, only foreshadows 
on a larger scale one of the fluctuations of industrial enter- 
prise which have become so frequent and so severe in recent 
decades, at one time leading to extreme optimism, at another 
making real estate of the kind here considered a drag owing 
_ to the vast amount of unemployment. The increasing dif- 
ficulty of the small speculative builder—and it is he who in 
the past has supplied the millions with homes, not the large 
contractor—to secure land and material at reasonable prices 
at times of general activity, just now the general complaint, 
was sufficiently evident in peace times. Most important of 
all, investment in house property, whether for occupation or 
for renting, has lost its attraction to large groups of persons 
who in the past were the principal holders of such property. 
It may be that here and there, owing to special circumstances 
or inducements, the number of home-owning workingmen has 
increased ; the general experience is that they regard freedom 
of movement as more precious than ever before and are less 
inclined to limit that freedom by the ownership of realty to a 
particular locality. 

Other small investors who, in the past, have looked with 
special favor upon savings stored in house property which was 
tangible and seemed more or less “safe,” have to no small 
extent lost that sense of security; partly, perhaps, because 
with the greater activity of health and housing commissions 
the life of the average small house has been reduced, but more 
because changes in the physical and social aspect of a neighbor- 
hood have become more rapid. Moreover, at boom times, 
while it is more difficult to secure mortgages at a low rate of 
interest, the attraction of comparatively safe industrial invest- 
ments to the small saver, on the other hand, becomes greater: 
he realizes that without greatly endangering his safety he can 
get better returns and at the same time get rid of continual 


personal responsibility and anxiety in the matter of repairs and 
rent defaulters. For those who shun all risks, the war loans 
have provided a new field of profitable investment not pre- 
viously in existence which, to some extent, must also have 
come into competition with the financial demands of housing 
enterprise. 

Thus, it is not alone to the poverty of the low paid worker 
who cannot afford to rent the cheapest sanitary house which 
it is possible to build that the shortage of houses is due. Nor 
is this shortage limited to large cities or to this country. It 
is a common experience of industrial countries and only aggra- 
vated but not caused by the war. This should be kept in 
mind in the discussion of possible remedies. For, although 
obviously the immediate need is for the provision in one way 
or another, but without fail, of adequate accommodation for 
those engaged upon war industries, that task cannot be met 
adequately unless it is understood in its proper setting. 

The Committee on Housing of the Council of National 
Defense, in its recommendations (see the Survey for No- 
vember 17, 1917), nervously limits its proposals for govern- 
ment action to the war emergency problem and deliberately 
goes on record as opposed to any general measures for federal 
support, in any form, in aid of housing for workers not di- 
rectly engaged upon government war work. “To us,” says 
Charles Harris Whitaker (Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, December, 1917) “this strict line of de- 
marcation is only another evidence of lack of imagination. 
Who can say where production of war munitions is being 
sacrificed by a house shortage? It may be at the mine or the 
ore-bed, or at any one of ten thousand points where the little 
streams rise to fill the river of industry. It is scale that we 
lack. It is imagination of which we are lamentably short.” 

The facts pouring in from the various munitions and ship- 
building centers leave no doubt that the ordinary processes 
of commercial building do not now satisfy the demand for 


‘house room even on the part of those well able to pay for 


what they get. There is every sign, further, that, the pres- 
ent unprecedented movements of population quite apart, 
speculative building enterprise here as in Europe has for some 
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time fallen ‘behind the heeds of many different classes, not 
only the very poor. We shall not attempt in this article to 
give an account of the actual shortage’ of houses. No-gen- 
eral figures are available, and only crude estimates have come; 
so far, from individual localities. / A*few typical illustra- 
tions must suffice. 


“Getting good labor,” a special advisory war shipping committee 
of the New York Merchants’ Association found, “is a problem aggra- 
vated by the lack of housing and transit facilities. One shipbuilder 
who wants two thousand workmen says he could easily get them 
were he able to house them. The shipbuilders have put such large 
amounts of capital into plant enlargements that they are prevented 
from investing in houses, and private builders will not construct 
houses because of high cost of materials. Several of the new 
shipyards here are being constructed in undeveloped sections where 
there are no houses, and where trolley and other transportation lines 
are poor. (New York Evening Post, December 13, 1917.) 

The Fore River plant in Quincy, Mass., has increased its personnel 
from 4,500 to 10,000 and by the middle of February expects to em- 
ploy some 2,000 more. An additional plant to be built by this con- 
cern at Squantum will require 4,000 more workers. In the same city, 
the Aberthaw Construction Company has greatly increased its per- 
sonnel, and there are now many more employes than the community 
can house, in spite of every effort of the Board of Trade and real 
estate brokers to cope with the situation. Here also, the high cost 
of building materials is given as the principal factor in delaying 
house construction, and federal aid has been applied for. 

From Newark, N. J., likewise, comes the news that the shipbuilding 
companies in contracting to build ships for the government did not 
allow for expenditures to house thousands of men. One corporation, 
now employing 2,000 men, with daily additions, expects shortly to 
have 15,000 men at work. Another, with a wooden ship building 
contract, has about 500 men at work and when in full operation will 
have 2,000; while a third plant for its full operation will require 
5,000 men in addition to 1,000 now at work. The Newark Board 
of Trade is looking forward to a need, in the immediate future,. for 
accommodation to house 25,000. more workers, many of them with 
families, and this at a time when most of the industries of that city 
are working full steam and require their own quota of new employes 
and houses. Here also contractors cannot obtain building materials 
at a figure which they consider reasonable, nor can they secure suf- 
ficient funds for investment in so speculative an undertaking as the 
housing of war contract workers. The shipyards, for the most part, 
are situated away from existing developed areas, and transportation 
facilities are lacking which might help to distribute the additional 
population over adjacent townships. The problem in Newark is 
complicated by the large Negro element in the new army of workers, 
many of them recently immigrated from the South, unused to the 
climate and to northern standards of home life. 

In Pennsylvania, especially all along the Delaware river, the 
housing shortage already has become acute. In spite of better trans- 
portation facilities which enable a considerable proportion of the 
workers in new and extended plants to crowd into Philadelphia, 
Chester and Wilmington, the immediate surroundings of the new 
war contract works and shipbuilding plants are severely over- 
crowded. The taking of lodgers is even impressed as a patriotic 
duty by employers upon families with no accommodation to spare 
beyond the needs of their own members. During the last few weeks, 
complaints have become numerous that war contract work is actually 
held up for lack of workers, and that this lack is due to inability to 
house them. In Pennsylvania, as in Connecticut and probably else- 
where, the labor turnover in war plants and shipyards is proving so 
great, in spite of relatively high wages, that special steps have been 
taken to reduce it by careful methods of management. In this con- 
nection also the absence of house room and the long and tedious 
journeys to and from work involved for many employes are given 
as prominent causes of dissatisfaction. 


The war-time problem may, then, briefly be summarized 
as follows: 

Overcrowding and long, tedious journeys to and from work 
menace the health of employes in war contract works and 
shipyards, as well as in many other plants indirectly contrib- 
uting to the military preparations and operations of the coun- 
try. They also threaten the efficiency of labor and make 


for dissatisfaction and a large labor turnover which is costly - 


and hinders output. 

The original populations in centers whieh are undergoing 
a marked industrial expansion are threatened in the same way. 
Lodgers are taken where there is no room and where home 
conditions are unsuitable for such a purpose. “The normal 
housing needs of the people are unprovided for. All social 
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resources of the community, including educational and recrez- | 


tional facilities, are strained. 


Whilein many cases large employers and chambers of com- | 
merce -and® similar ‘bodies have taken a keen interest in this — 
“situation” and. are planning the erection of suitable houses, | 
sometimes by the organization of corporations for that pur- 
pose, these plans in some cases have not matured owing to | 


financial and other economic difficulties and, in nearly all, are 
absolutely insufficient in scale. : 

State and municipal authorities feel and are, for the greater 
part, powerless in face of this new danger to the public health 
and wellbeing. Apart from providing certain administrative 
facilities, they are unable to aid the industries concerned in 
providing for the homeless; nor do their legal and financial 
powers enable them to take in hand directly the housing of 
any considerable number of workers. Even if they had such 
powers, they have no experience and no influence on the con- 
ditions which make the financing of emergency housing 
schemes a risky investment. 

The war emergency, obviously, is national in origin and 
character. The risk of loss connected with the erection of 
houses which may no longer be needed when the war is ended, 
therefore, should obviously fall upon the national govern- 
ment. The War Department, while blamed by some for 
not taking into consideration the relative amplitude of hous- 
ing accommodation in the distribution of contracts, as a 
matter of fact had little choice since the shortage—consider- 
ing the numbers of workers involved—owing to the general 
slump in house-building was bound to occur wherever large 
contracts were placed. But undoubtedly the federal govern- 
ment has a moral obligation to see to it that the hundreds 
of thousands, eventually probably millions, engaged upon 
industrial processes vital to the successful prosecution of the 
war, are not crippled in health, exploited by profiteering land- 
lords, or injured in their home standards. 

The problem at present experienced in the United States 
does not materially differ from that which earlier in the war 
presented itself to the other belligerents. What Germany has 
done to ensure good living conditions for the personnel of 
her war industries has not so far become known; but we 
may be sure that the great skill and ingenuity of her munici- 
pal and housing experts has been called into service. In 
France, the war-time housing problem has led to some inter- 
esting experiments, a typical example of which will be de- 
scribed in a forthcoming issue of the Survey. Our chief 
model of a remarkable constructive program and its develop- 
ment, however, comes from Great Britain. It is here that 
conditions at the outbreak of the war and the task confront- 
ing a nation have been most similar to our own; and for this 
reason we may learn from it most that will be of use in the 
present emergency. 

The whole setting of the British war housing program has 
been described so vividly and accurately in an article which 
has just appeared that I can recommend it to the reader in- 
stead of attempting to duplicate the effort. I am referring 
to a supplement to the December issue of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, by Frederick L. Ackerman, 
entitled What Is a House? (The Octagon, Washington, 
D. C., price 30 cts.) ; being part IV of a series of articles 
commenced in the Senteenher issue of that magazine. ‘This 
author, after visiting in October a score of British munitions 
plants and the housing estates built up in their vicinity, has 
come to the conclusion that the pre-war situation as regards 
public provision for housing in England, public interest and 
actual achievement, but most of all the body of legislation 
and the administrative machinery in operation, were so differ- 
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From “Houses for Workers,’ Technical Journals, Ltd., London 
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+ GROUND -FLOOR- PLAN : 
BLOCK OF FIVE HOUSES 


Government Housing Scheme, Well Hall, Eltham, Kent. Similar permanent shells are also provided for the tem- 
porary housing of unmarried workers, to be converted into a terrace of several one-family houses after the war. 
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From Supplement to Journal of American Institute of Architeets 
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FRONT ELEVATION, GRETNA INSTITUTE FOR WAR WORKERS 


“This building, together with the Public Hall at Gretna, serves as the axis around which the social activities of the community 
revolve. The central hall with its stage 1s constantly in use for entertainments of various sorts and for dancing. The first 


floor in general serves as a club for the men, while the second floor is a club for women. 


This building represents a new 


idea introduced into the social life of British industrial communities, and its effect upon the employes is watched with a 
great deal of interest throughout Great Britain.” 


ent from the situation here that similar results could not be 
anticipated from a mere copying of the emergency measures 
adopted since August, 1914. He says: “When the war broke, 
and as soon as the urgency of housing facilities was made mani- 
fest to the British authorities, they quite naturally turned for 
assistance directly to the existing mediums, for during the days 
of peace, under the powers and authorities already set up, these 
mediums had been more or less capable of meeting the needs of 
normal conditions.” 


From Supplement to Journal of American Institute of Architects 


TEMPORARY 10U31NG. 
COVENTRY 


LAY-OUT OF TEMPORARY HOSTELS AT COVENTRY 
Plan typical of the earlier development of hostels. 


Each 
of the units contains approximately eighty individual 


rooms. They are connected by passages and share the 

dining-rooms and kitchens opposite the works and the 

central recreation rooms. This arrangement has been 

improved upon in more recent plans which provide self- 

contained units with kitchens, mess rooms, etc., and with 

three wings, one for each shift of workers who are thus 
assured undisturbed rest. 


Curiously enough, the first housing law passed after the 


outbreak of the war had for its purpose a social aim which 


was only indirectly related to the impending shortage of 
houses for war workers, which few people at that time fore- 
saw in anything like its subsequent magnitude. ‘The govern- 
ment, as a result of the recommendations made by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Land Enquiry Committee, was at that time en- 
gaged upon the preparation of a bill greatly increasing the 
proportion of capital which might be lent from the Treasury 
in the furtherance of housing schemes, whether conducted by 
municipalities or by so-called public utility housing societies 


(organizations limited by law in the rate of dividend which ~ | 


they are permitted to distribute and subject to special state 
control), and extending the period of repayment. ‘This bill 
was hastened through Parliament for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a slump in the building industry which threatened to 
throw out of work large numbers of men engaged in it. It 
carried an appropriation of £4,000,000. 

As regards the general shortage of houses, it was thought 
that the large number of men serving with the colors would 
reduce the demand for new houses. But, according to Henry 
R. Aldridge (After-War Problems, reviewed in the SuRVEY 
for December 1, 1917), “those who made this forecast failed 
to take into account the determination of soldiers’ wives to 
keep their homes intact and ready for their husbands’ return 
at the close of the war.”’ Speculative building activity ceased 
almost entirely, and the general shortage became so intense 
as to lead to a rise in rents and to dissatisfaction which the 
recent Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest found 
among the most widespread causes of unrest. Another factor 
of importance was the general rise in the rate of interest 
which led to the withdrawal of many mortgages, with conse- 
quent embarrassment and serious loss for small home-owners. 

So far as the new industries were concerned, the effort at 
first was designedly temporary and improvised. Very quickly 
large suburbs of closely packed temporary wooden structures 
appeared; some of them planned to house families, others of 
the hostel type to provide accommodation for unmarried men 
and for girls. But even these temporary colonies were 
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From “Houses for Workers,” Technical Journals, Ltd., London 


TYPICAL STREET VIEW 


Government Housing Scheme, Well Hall, Eltham, Kent. 


These are permanent houses, laid out by an 


attractive city plan, which mark a great departure from the barracks which of old provided a roof for 
the emergency worker, and the dreary “company houses’ of American industrial suburbs. 


planned with skill and foresight. ‘The spacing of the houses, 
though not generous, was sufficient to allow an unimpeded 
access of air and light. Streets were laid out economically, 
but with due regard to traffic needs and convenience. In 
their way, the bungalows and hostels built around the plants 
represented an advance over similar barrack structures pro- 
vided in past emergencies. From the beginning, the comfort 
and social needs of the dwellers were given due consideration. 
Dining and recreation rooms, together with kitchens and the 
quarters of women superintendents, were provided in sepa- 
rate blocks; and much effort was made, especially in the case 
of girl workers, to render life in these hostels as homelike 
and natural as possible. (For a fuller account of this phase, 


see an article by Theodora Roscoe, How Girls Live in a 
Munition Hut Town, in the English edition of the World’s 
W ork for August, 1917.) 

In three years of hustling activity and thrilling human ex- 
periences in these new towns, the type of accommodation and 
the method of bringing it into being has enormously im- 
proved. First, as regards actual construction, it was found 
that the large dormitories with central dining and recreation 
rooms had no compensating advantage in the matter of econ- 
omy over the socially much more desirable division of the 
groups of hostels into smaller, self-contained units, each with 
its own dining and social facilities and with a more intimate 
relationship between the workers and those in control. 


From “Houses for Workers,” Technical Journals, Lid., London 


TEMPORARY COTTAGES (HUTMENTS) FOR MUNITION WORKERS, ELTHAM, KENT 


Cheap, but sanitary and comfortable while they last. 


A type of building now discarded for permanent 


cottages 
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Next, it was found that the wooden structures cost nearly 

as much as permanent houses, and that it was possible to build 
the latter in a form more secure against the risk of non-use 

after the end of the war by planning them in such a way as 

to render easy their later conversion into cottages for family 

occupation. In this. way; a_new type was evolved, the “‘cot- 

tage shell,” enclosing in its permanent outer structure (usually 

of brick, sometimes of concrete blocks) a complete hostel unit, 

but so arranged that the shell can at a comparatively small cost 

be converted into a group of four, five, or six one-family houses, 

each with separate access and containing at least one large 

living room, kitchen and three bedrooms. 

As regards single houses, the widespread endeavor among 
English architects in recent years to produce at a minimal cost 
a house containing all the necessary elements for a wholesome 
and comfortable family life, the many experiments in such 
building conducted up and down the country, and the keen 
public and official appreciation for these efforts, provided a 
total of experience which soon bore full fruit when applied 
to the new task. There was no need to revert either to rule 
of thumb or to academic theories in building up the war cities. 
The most striking fact about them—which we can here only 
illustrate very inadequately—is the absence of all monotony 
in design, the imaginativeness and skill in the use of ma- 
terials and of the natural conditions on and around the vari- 
ous housing estates, the close and sympathetic adaptation of 
cottage plans to real household needs. ‘To many observers, 
the severity of architectural treatment imposed by the need 
for economy has given to these towns and suburbs an even 
greater charm and character than those possessed by the pre- 
war garden villages and suburbs which till then had been the 
world’s models of successful housing for families of small 
means, 

More important, however, than the advance in ideas of con- 
struction and planning since the first few months of the war 
has been the development of ideas on the economic aspects of 
the project. It is in this respect that we have most to learn 
from the British experience. For, the very methods now ad- 
vocated by many of those who urge federal participation in the 
supply of houses for war workers have been given up in Eng- 
land as ineftective—or, at least, have had to be supplemented 
by others,—and this in spite of the fact that these methods 
had behind them a long history of successful operation and 
were more completely a normal governmental function than 
they could rapidly become here. 

Even the liberal provisions made for loans by the treasury 
in November, 1914—the details of which are unimportant— 
proved wholly insufficient to bring about the desired results. 
The initiation of large scale housing schemes by municipal bod- 
ies proved slow and hedged in by many restrictions and con- 
ventions, many of them created by Parliament itself in pre- 
war days to hinder so far as possible the investment of public 
funds in wild-cat housing schemes. It is true, a number of 
excellent examples of modern housing have been created by 
these means in the course of the war, and only a week ago 
we read in the papers that the always progressive city of Brad- 
ford is preparing plans for the creation of six model garden 
suburbs on the hills surrounding the city. But the very desire 
to create something of outstanding merit as compared with the 
older industrial areas of these cities slowed down the process. 

The experience with the public utility housing societies 
was no better. These are mostly of the copartnership type, 
financed partly by instalment payments of tenant shareholders 
and partly by outside capital, the shareholders being renters of 
the houses they occupy while they acquire an interest in the 
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concern as a whole and, in the capacity of investors, partici- 
pate in the general increment earned by the community. The 
garden villages created by these societies previous to the war: 
embody the best architectural and landscape gardening fea- | 
tures applied to working-class housing to be found anywhere. - 
They vary in size from estates with a score of houses to those 
providing for an eventual thousand or more. The economic ° 
and social advantages of this cooperative form of housing en-— 
terprise are well summarized by Robert Anderson Pope in an 
article in the New. Republic for November 24. The experi-- 
ence during the war has been, however, that in spite of large 
government loans at a low rate of interest, the indispensable - 
margin of capital could not, in many cases, be obtained. 

The difficulty of finding investors who would be satisfied — 
with a return of at most 5 per cent was considerable even 
before the war and hindered the progress of many projects. ~ 
Sometimes local employers were willing to advance the neces- 
sary funds from obvious motives of self-interest, but the danger — 
that the control of the undertaking might thus slip into their 
hands was keenly appreciated by those who desired to see 
it placed from. the outset upon a basis of absolute democracy ; 
and this form of capitalization did not, therefore, find popular 
favor. 

To cut a long story short, not to mention the various stages 
by which the British government tried to advance the buiid- 
ing of houses by making conditions more and more liberal, by 
undertaking, in some cases, the complete financial responsi- 
bility of new enterprises and, in others, by advancing funds to ~ 
private employers for the construction of houses for their own 
employes, the conclusion was reached eventually and is now 
most widely held, that the housing of war workers on the ~ 
necessary scale can only be accomplished by direct government 
action. “The opinion was practically unanimous,” says Mr. - 
Ackerman, “‘in favor of state initiative, state construction and — 
state operation.” 

The task is now generally conceived in England to have 
outgrown the possibilities of local initiative, to have become 
part and parcel of the national effort to win the war by 
a close coordination of all the elements which make for a ~ 
maximum output of war material. The government, in the 
building of its huge munition plants, some of them covering ~ 
square miles of ground, had shown its ability to cope with — 
constructive projects of any magnitude, cutting through red 
tape, where necessary, always superimposing the supreme in- ~ 
terests of the state over the conflicting interests of private — 
corporations and local public bodies, and using the whole of its — 
machinery in the single endeavor to equip the industries which 
feed the army with everything needed to guarantee a continu- 
ous supply of labor and everything to maintain that labor in 
the maximum of efficiency. 

This approach to the constructive housing problem, in 
England, is decidedly a new one. Sanitary and philanthropic 
reasons, in the past, were the principal sources of dynamic 
behind the housing movement. Considerations of efficiency 
only here and there stimulated an exceptionally progressive 
employer of labor to provide for his workers healthful and 
comfortable homes and surroundings. “The most important 
lesson of this British war housing experience for housing re- 
formers the world over is that the demands of efficiency, 
economy, public health, philanthropy, art and healthy family 
and community life, when rightly understood, are not con- 
tradictory but lead to identical results. 

Government housing in England, according to all accounts, 
has proved a huge success. In Germany and other European 
countries, the housing of state employes by the state has for 
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long been practiced with excellent results, and, in some cases, 
set up such models of good housing as to level up the general 
public standard in this matter. England, after pioneering in 
various other forms of public provision for meeting the lack 
of houses, was forced during the war to adopt the continental 
plan for employes in state ‘munition plants. - Side by side with 
this direct. provision, however, the: other tried: methods 
also have been used to their full capacity. Anyone who 
would suggest in England today that the housing of em- 
ployes in private munition plants and shipyards might be left 
to private employers with, perhaps, a little financial aid from 
the Treasury, would be greeted with derision. The thing 
has become as vital a public concern as the equipment of the 
army itself. 
It is not intended here to plead for direct government hous- 
ing in the United States as against any of the other possible 
means of financing and carrying out housing schemes for war 
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workers. The success of His Majesty’s Office of Works 
cannot be duplicated here by simply appointing a housing com- 
missioner with similar powers. This article is intended 
rather as a plea for openmindedness in the discussion of the 
various possibilities.. It would be wasteful to neglect any 
of the channels through which good housing schemes have 
come into existence in the past few years; and among these the 
housing enterprise of large employers for their own employes 
has taken a prominent place. On the other hand, here as in 
England, the economic situation operates in opposition to a 
great extension of such enterprise. Even with a liberal fed- 
eral loan system, there is no reason to believe that the need 
for more houses can éntirely be met in this way. 

If English experience has any value at all for us in this 
matter, it seems clearly to point in the direction of the nation 
itself shouldering a burden which has become too heavy to be 
carried by employers and individual communities alone. 


HOME SERVICE 
The WORK of the AMERICAN RED CROSS 77 the 


UNITED STATES 
By W. Frank Persons 


DIRECTOR GENERAL CIVILIAN RELIEF 


EN may be the best soldiers in the world, but if 
things are not well with their families at home 
they lose efficiency through worry, and the morale 
of the army—that all-important factor—begins 

to fail. Every report from the training camps and from the 
French front mentions the excellent spirit of our troops. Will 
they maintain this morale while thousands of miles from home, 
through trench life and battle, to the victorious end? 

It is regarded by the American Red Cross as the patriotic 
duty as well as the humanitarian opportunity of its Home Serv- 
ice workers to care for the lonely families of our fighting 
men. It is to be remembered that they soon will be “fighting 
men” in real earnest. Not only our enemies, but our allies, and 
the American people as well, will be watching them. They 
must be encouraged to “‘carry on” without faltering. ‘Their 
families must not be allowed to bear personal privation and 
so to double the willing sacrifices they have made. 

To our soldiers and sailors the Red Cross means hospitals, 
doctors, and nurses when they are sick or wounded; hospi- 
tality and recreation when off duty in France or at American 
cantonments. To their folks at home the Red Cross must 
mean, no less surely, the neighborly counsel and aid which 
will keep them in good spirits, health and comfort. The Home 


Service of the Red Cross must be the nation’s assurance that no’ 


enlisted man’s family shall suffer for any essential thing that 
it is within its power to give. 

More than this lies within the opportunity and duty of 
Home Service workers. ‘They must help the family to keep 
pace in ambition and achievement with the man who is sur- 
rounded, often, with new chances for education and advance- 
ment, One Home Service section is caring for the large family 
of a naturalized citizen who enlisted as a private, but is al- 
ready top sergeant. He has made good in a remarkable fash- 


ion. It is obvious that he would be disheartened and discour- 
aged if he should return to find his family in the same forbid- 
ding home life in which he left them. They have been moved 
to pleasant, comfortable quarters. The wife and children will 
have the recreation and the advantages which will assure a 
home life worthy of this soldier’s ideals when he comes back. 

The Home Service work of each Red Cross chapter involves 
the definite:and serious responsibility of safeguarding the wel- 
fare of broken homes, of eliminating so much as possible of the 
unfortunate social consequences of war, and of helping to 
maintain the morale of our fighting forces themselves. 

In this program of Home Service the Red Cross has been 
eager to enlist the services of all in this country who are en- 
gaged and interested in social work. This desire has not been 
disappointed. Everywhere the churches and schools, the hos- 
pitals, the medical profession and the many social agencies 
have contributed generously to the success of Home Service. 
Particular mention should be made of the services so freely 
given by trained social workers. ‘They have come from every 
field. ‘The number is every day increasing. They all work 
under the Red Cross flag. 

No attempt has yet been made, as should some time be done, 
to write the muster roll of those who have so earnestly rallied 
to this patriotic service. But in one field, the facts, in part, 
are at hand: The Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has asked each charity organization 
society in the United States to supply a list of staff workers, 
members of their central boards, and other volunteers who 
have been engaged in Home Service for the Red Cross, The re- 
plies from 151 societies show that they have contributed 404 
workers to this work, of whom 181 were taken from the 
paid staff of the societies. In addition, 202 other workers 
were engaged in other Red Cross activities, so that out of a 
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total of 912 persons reported by these charity organization so- 
cieties as engaged in war service, 606 were engaged in Red 
Cross work. 

The Red Cross gratefully acknowledges the invaluable as- 
sistance not only of the trained personnel of social agencies 
who have entered its service, but also of the regular work of 
these agencies themselves. It is realized that their equip- 
ment and experience and skill must be utilized in the work of 
Home Service, and that their work must not be weakened or 
duplicated. The Red Cross knows perfectly well that social 
agencies must be maintained in full efficiency and their re- 
sources augmented, both now and after the war. No mat- 
ter what the Red Cross may be able to do, their problems 
will be greater than they have been as the war goes on, 
and when it is over broken families and shattered men unable 
to pursue their usual occupations will increase social prob- 
lems. 

The present emergency of war should be made the occasion 
for the building up of a much larger membership for social 
agencies than has yet existed. It is believed that this is pos- 
sible and probable, because many in each community are 10w 
conscious of a social responsibility not recognized before. 
The number of givers to war charities, especially of small 
givers, is increasing. The number of those giving volunteer 
service in many patriotic societies is rapidly growing, also, and 
in this lies the greater assurance of a wider, permanent and 
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intelligent interest in the maintenance of social welfare 


through public and private effort. 


With grateful acknowledgment of the help of social sworkat| 
ers from every field and in the desire that their work shall - 


flourish, the American Red Cross, at its annual meeting on 
December 12, adopted the following resolution: 

“The members of the American Red Cross, assembled at 
their first annual meeting since their country entered the war, 


express their deep appreciation of the support given to the na-_ 


tional society by the local charities of the country. 

“Great hospitals have given up their skilled staffs to na- 
tional service; organized charity has contributed its most ex- 
perienced and efficient leaders. The regular supporters of lo- 
cal charities have been among the largest contributors to the 
Red Cross war fund. The resources of our home charities 
must not be hereby diminished. It is more essential now than 
ever before to maintain them to their full efficiency. 

“We know that this means larger giving both of service 
and money. But we are confident that the American people 
are ready to make the greater sacrifice. Red Cross needs 
abroad must be supplied, but not by withdrawing support from 
the needs of charity at home.” 

In short it is the earnest hope of the Red Cross that exist- 
ing agencies doing useful work shall have increased member- 
ship and larger resources and become much more influential 
in their respective communities. 


COMMUNITY CELEBRATION OF THE 
CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM 


A Ales CRUSADERS by Gade, rendered by the University Oratorio 
Society of Iowa with its one hundred voices and orchestra of forty, 
was made the occasion of a community consecration to social service. 
The oratorio was performed before a large audience, in which Jews 
and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, different national groups and 


patriotic orders had ceremonial representatives. 


Seated in the front 


were the Catholic priests, the Protestant pastors, the Jewish delegates. 
And marching in full regalia came the Masons, whose order dates back 
to the aki of Solomon's temple, followed by the Knights of Colum- 


bus, the G. 


R. and their companion society of the Women’s Relief 


Corps, the D. we R., and the Odd Fellows, all with standards and banners. 
To the strains of the magnificent chorus, “The goal is won, Jerusalem. 


Up, your flag with hope endows thee. 


We cry aloud, Hosanna,’ the 


service flag of the State University, with its six hundred and sixty-six 
stars for the men who have gone forth, was unfurled. 


A MILLION GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAY MEN 


BOUT one and one-half million 
railway employes, including the 
400,000 members of the four brother- 
hoods, on January 1 came into relations 
with the government that must pro- 
foundly change their industrial status. 
Whether they will be considered as gov- 
ernment employes remains to be seen, 
but it is evident that their rights and ob- 
ligations must be profoundly affected by 
the action of President Wilson in tak- 
ing over the direction and control of the 
railways of the country. 

- The government has never before 
been confronted with a labor problem 
of such magnitude.. The post office em- 
ployes, hitherto the largest single group, 
ate numerically of far less importance. 
For another reason the situation with 
which William G. McAdoo, the direc- 
tor-general of railroads, will be con- 
fronted is quite different from that 
which Mr. Burleson is facing in the post 
office. Unionism is just getting under 
way in the post office; it is hesitant and 
uncertain of its rights. Mr. Burleson 
fears and opposes its extension and de- 
cries the effort to secure a wage advance 
for men who have not had a raise in ten 
years [the Survey for December 22]. 
There are a dozen or so organizations 
of railway employes, all of which have 
acquired the habit of making more or 
less peremptory demands from time to 
time. The 400,000 members of the four 
great brotherhoods have had _ several 
wage increases in the last ten years and 
demands for a further increase are now 
pending. Furthermore, they come with 
all the prestige and confidence bred of 
successful experience in dealing with the 
railway executives, culminating in their 
successful coup of 1916 which led Con- 
gress to enact the Adamson law [see the 
Survey for September 9, 1916, p. 577, 
and article by John A. Fitch in the Sur- 
vey for September 16, 1916, p. 599]. 
That the brotherhood chiefs will rec- 
ognize that different policies must be 
adopted under the new regime is gener- 
ally believed. The postal unions frankly 
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concede that they have no right to strike. 
Whether or not the same view is taken 
by the railway unions, their future tac- 
tics and the attitude of the government 
toward, them will be interesting to 
watch. In a statement given out on De- 
cember 29, Mr. McAdoo, in addition to 
providing for joint use of terminals and 
rolling stock by the different roads, had 
the following to say in regard to em- 
ployment: ‘Any officer, agent or em- 
ploye desiring to retire from his employ- 
ment shall give the usual and season- 
able notice to the proper officer to the 
end that there may be no interruption or 
impairment of the transportation service 
required for the successful conduct of the 
war and the needs of general com- 
merce.” 

A few figures may serve to indicate 
the size of the new responsibility under- 
taken by the government. ‘The total 
railway mileage in the United States, 
counting double-track roads as single 
lines, is in excess of 255,000 miles. 
There are, in the whole of Europe, only 
215,000 miles of railway lines, and the 
largest state railway system in any single 
country in the world is that of Germany 
with a total length of about 36,600 
miles. There are about 687,000 miles 
of railway lines in the world, of which 
224,000 miles are state owned. 


UNCLE SAM’S NEW 


UNIFORM 


HOUSES FOR SHIPYARD 
WORKERS 


DWARD N. HURLEY, president 

of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the Shipping 
Board, has published a letter addressed 
by him to Senator Fletcher, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, in 
which he requests an appropriation of 
$35,000,000 for the erection of houses at 
shipyards. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration disposes over $10,000,000 for 
the building of workmen’s houses at the 
three government plants. The new 
sum asked for is for the building of 
houses at private yards. 

The Shipping Board intends to super- 
vise the construction of these houses, but 
to leave their. erection to private con- 
cerns lending them the funds _neces- 
sary for that purpose at 4 per cent. 
Quaintly, the electric lighting of the 
shipyards to permit night work is mixed 
up with the housing proposition and is 
to be dealt with in the same way and 
from the same appropriation. 

The proposals of the Shipping Board 
are based upon the advice of the War 
Industries Board’s Committee on Hous- 
ing, of which Otto M. Eidlitz, of New 
York, is chairman, and upon that of the 
board’s own advisory committee “which 
thoroughly investigated housing condi- 
tions at the shipyards and recommended 
some action toward relieving the situa- 
tion.” Whether Mr. Hurley’s plan ex- 
actly represents the recommendations of 
the two advisory committees is not clear 
from his communication. That the 
huge sum asked for is not all to be spent 
upon company houses of the familiar un- 
inspiring type appears from the follow- 
ing paragraph of the letter: 

“We are treating the housing propo- 
sition from a very broad viewpoint, and 
in all cases where community sites are 
being planned are providing all the so- 
cial, moral and artistic features that will 
add to the social, moral and physical 
well-being of the shipbuilding employes, 
who will live in these communities. 
While protecting the investment of the 
government, we are also adjusting the 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging to 
the red-hot bars of a fiery furnace, 
the boys of Australia and New Zea- 
land clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances 
ever displayed greater soldierly 
qualities or upheld more sacredly 
the best traditions of England's 
Army. But they had to withdraw 
because the 
there. 


“follow-up” was not 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of troops 
And to others it 
is given to wave Godspeed. But he 


that go to France. 


who marches and he who stays is 


One Policy 


One System 


equally a citizen of the world’s 
mightiest republic and equally re- 
sponsible for its success in this 
greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from our 
flag waving and consider how neces- 
sary we are, how useful we must be. 
Those who go to fight cannot hope 
to win by naked bravery and we can- 
not hope to win unless every indi- 
vidual at home does all he can. We 
must have no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one of 
the myriad great and small industries 
which are co-operating that nothing 
be left undone to keep a constant, 
efficient stream of men, guns, am- 
munition, food, clothing and com- 
forts flowing to the front. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


rents, purchase terms, etc., on such a 
basis that they will be within normal 
reach of the men who will occupy these 
houses.” 

The letter confirms the general pic- 
ture of insufficient housing accommoda- 
tion given in another part of this issue. 
For instance: 

“Baltimore, which is about ten miles 


from the shipyards (at Sparrows Point) . 


is cooperating with the United States 
Shipping Board to the fullest extent and 
is giving invaluable assistance in helping 
to place the shipyard employes in homes, 
rooms and apartments. . The de- 


mand for immediate action became so 


“apparent, when the situation was thor- 


oughly investigated, that the Shipping 
Board decided to start construction at 
once at the most critical points.” 

The Shipping Board is building up its 
own housing organization in conjunction 
with the Committee on Housing and, in 
order to lose no time, has provided of- 
fices and salaries in the hope that Con- 
gress will realize the necessity for these 
expenditures and provide the necessary 
appropriations. It is a little shocking, 
perhaps, to hear further of “standard 
town plans’’ as well as standard houses 
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which are being prepared to advance 
matters as far as possible with a view to 
the appointment of an independent hous- 
ing commission by Congress which later 
on will take over the necessary housing 
for all branches of the government. A 
bill embodying that recommendation is 
being prepared by the Housing Commit— 
tee of the Council of National Defense. | 

“Housing facilities,” says Mr. Hur- 
ley, “‘must be obtained for the large 
army of labor that must live where the 
government’s operations are being con- | 
ducted on such an enormous scale, and— 


should be coordinated and standardized 
in one commission for all branches of the 


government.” 


BETTER THINGS AT CAMP 
BOWIE 


HE following extract from a letter 
written on December 27 by the 
Texas State Board of Health shows that 
the “acceleration” of sanitary measures 
hoped for in last week’s SurvEY [page 
371] has begun: 

“As to the excessive morbidity rate at 
some of the cantonments in this state, 
particularly the one at Fort Worth, 
Camp Bowie, I am convinced that the 


+ 


trouble cannot be attributed to the type ~ 
of men or the climate, and I am in full © 
accord with the surgeon-general, Dr. ~ 
Gorgas, and our state health officer, Dr. — 
Collins, in attributing it to inadequate — 
For . 


hygienic and sanitary provisions. 
instance, until just recently, I under- — 
stand, there was no arrangement for 
hot water at the hospitals of this camp, 
and I do know from personal observa- 


tion that there was no sewerage. 2 
“The toilet facilities consisted of sev- — 


eral ordinary pit type of privies, lecated 


from two to three hundred yards from 
the hospital building, and to these the | 


sick men had to go, regardless of the 
weather conditions. Of course, for 


those too weak to leave their room, the © 


bed-pan was used. I mention this in de- 
tail because it was the most glaring of 
all the sanitary defects. The others 
were the lack of overcoats, woolen un- 
derwear and too many men to each tent. 

“T understand now, as a result of the 
visit of General Gorgas to this camp, 
that these conditions have been reme- 
died, and I do know that there is now 
a considerable decrease in their sick rate. 
I do not mention this in any spirit of 
criticism in our administraton, for I 
think that their accomplishment for pre- 
paring our country for the great strug- 
gle is really marvelous when you con- 
sider what has been done during such a 
brief period. I think these defects are 
due to a lack of appreciation of sanitary 
measures among the-general line officers. 
As you will recall, they, and not the 
medical branch of the service, are re- 
sponsible for construction of the camps.” 

The Official Bulletin of December 20 
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Social Work Series 


Edited by MARY E. RICHMOND 
R. DEACON’S book on Disasters is the 


initial issue of a new series, of which 
successive volumes will be published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation at frequent intervals. 
This first one illustrates the plan of the others. 
It is brief and readable, it is written from the 
original documents and from first-hand exper- 
ience, it gives something more than theoretical 
guidance in a practical task. 
The ambition of the Social Work Series is to 
embody, in the field of social service, the message 
of a representative group of practical social work- 
ers, each of whom will discuss specific facts and 
explain their meaning lucidly in brief compass. 


Write for announcements to be forwarded as 


these books are issued. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


DISASTERS 


And the American Red 
Cross in Disaster Reliet 


By J. BYRON DEACON 
ELLS the story of what to do before dis- 


aster comes—it comes at least six times a 
year in this country, and overwhelms any 
stricken community which is wholly unpre- 
pared. Tells also what to do at the time and 
what to do later. 


Indispensable for the city official, the Red 
Cross worker, and for the American interested 
in relief of refugees and reconstruction work in 
France and Belgium. A good introduction to 
the principles of relief as taught in training 
courses for social workers. 


Cloth, 230 pages; price 75 cents net. Address 
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‘@ives statistics from the surgeon-gen- 
eral’s office as to Camp Bowie, which 
‘shows that the sick-rate was very nearly 
cut in half—four thousand and more 
‘eases of sickness for the week ending De- 
‘cember 7, 2,407 December 14. Instead 

225 cases of pneumonia, there were 
on December 14 but 114 and 36 cases 
ag measles instead of 844. 


A MOVING SCHOOL OF FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


HE cover of this issue shows one of 
many ingenious devices brought be- 
the people of Pennsylvania by the 
Food Supply Committee of that state’s 
ittee of Public Safety to present 
a striking and attractive form the 
‘principal needs and methods of food con- 
‘Servation. Borrowing from the experi- 
ence of agricultural colleges and state 
departments of agriculture, Howard 
Hemz, chairman of the committee 
named, secured the cooperation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in put- 
ting on wheels an exhibit carefully got 
up for the United States Food Adminis- 
tration by E. G. Routzahn and Mary 
Swain Routzahn of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

The food train was scheduled to reach 
more particularly the smaller towns and 
cities; anid its arrival was prepared for 
by an advance agent who obtained the 


cooperation of the local council of de- 
fense. Some fifty thousand people in all 
saw the exhibit in three months, and 
these, for the most part, were a selected 
audience, so that the message indirectly 
reached a much greater number. 

One special advantage of the train ex- 
hibit is that every visitor passes along it 
in a given direction; this makes possible 
a logical sequence of exhibit and demon- 
stration and a concentration of attention 
often lost in larger expositions. The 
counters, along one side of the cars only, 
were raised thirty-six inches from the 
floor, and the demonstrators stood a foot 
higher than the people facing them. 

The chief object of the demonstration 
train was to bring home the contribu- 
tion to the national task of food con- 
servation which an individual household 
can make and the importance of this in- 
dividual contribution. Thus it was 
shown that if everyone in Pennsylvania 
saved one ounce of sugar, one ounce of 
meat, two ounces of wheat flour and 
one-third ounce of fat daily, then in one 
week enough food would be saved to 
supply the draft army of the state 
(60,859 men) with sugar for seven 
months, meat for two months and flour 
for five months, and a large quantity of 
ammunition containing glycerine manu- 
factured from the fat. This story was 
depicted- with miniature warehouse, 
army supply-wagon and an encampment 


Publication Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City 


representing the war home of the Penn- 
sylvania draft quota. 

The car first entered was devoted to 
canning and drying. One whole car 
was devoted to instruction in the use of 
wheat substitutes and the use of saved 
fats and vegetable fats in place of but- 
ter and lard. In all the demonstrations 
it was assumed that the visitors had a 
general knowledge of breadmaking, 
cooking, canning and other processes of 
food preparation, and that they required 
visual instruction in the combination oi 
flours and in the details of recipes and 
methods new to them rather than ele 
mentary teaching. 


DISCIPLINE AND PROBATION 
IN THE NAVY 
OES war produce more punishable 
offenses than peace by men en- 
listed in the service of their -country? 
That it does not, at least with respect 
to the navy, is the evidence supplied by 
the judge advocate general in his annual 
report to the secretary of the navy. 
Officers in the navy and marine corps 
six months after war was declared num- 
bered 13,500; enlisted men, 237,000. 
On March 1 these figures were only 
4.625 and 72,000, respectively. Taking 
the fiscal year as a whole, the average 
number in service throughout the year 
was 95,548. In 1916 this was 62,539. 
The increase, therefore, was 52.8 per 
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HELP WANTED 


PHYSICIANS and nurses desiring to 
join the AMERICAN ZIONIST MEDI- 
CAL UNIT FOR PALESTINE, likely to 
sail early in 1918, will please address Miss 
Avice L. Sevicssperc, Acting Chairman, 
Hadassah, -44 East 23d Street, New York 
City. 


WANTED—Case Workers, Industrial In- 
vestigators with knowledge of ’ statistics, 
Probation Officers for work with girls. 
Training and experience required of all. 
Register immediately with NATIONAL SocraL 
Workers’ ExcHAnceE, 130 East 22 St., New 
York City. 


SUPERINTENDENT or executive head 
of established Detention Home in southern 
cantonment town. Will have charge older 
delinquent girls, do court and probation 
work for same. Address, giving informa- 
tion concerning experience, training, salary. 
MunicipaL Bureau, City Hall, Columbia, 
Sais 


COLLEGE woman, trained case worker 
preferred, for visitor. ASSOCIATED CHARI- 
TIES OF JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


POSITIONS open for. experienced 
editors on editorial staff World Outlook, 
W. G. Parker, World Outlook, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


WANTED—Superintendent for the San 
Francisco Y. M. H. A. Address PreEsIDENT 
3108 Jackson St., with references. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER desires position child 
caring institution. Address 2678 Survey. 


YOUNG man, 27, at present employed as 
Superintendent of Boys’ Institution, wishes 
to make a change. College Graduate. Ad- 
dress 2683 SuRvVEY. 


DENTIST, Jewess; 
experience, three years in public school 
clinic, desires to enter broader field of 
social service, preferably New York City. 
Highest references. Address 2684 Survey. 


ten years practical 


Send for our special circular No, 53 
of Manual Training Ouifits 
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The 


General Federation 
Magazine 


Is invaluable to those who 
wish to have authoritative 
knowledge of the numerous 
carried on by 


activities 
women. 

It is a magazine of service, 
edited from the Service 


Office of the 


GENERAL FEDERATION 
at 415-416 The Maryland Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


aod other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
UHURCH, Cor. Marlberough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT of Boys’ Organi- 
zation, successful in present position, de- 
sires change. Has had executive and case 
work experience in C. O. S. work; also 
experience as Juvenile Court probation of- 
ficer. Graduate of Social Service Train- 
ing School. Address 2685 Survey., 


TOOLS ane 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 


INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 


terested in any way in Manual 
Training,you should know more 


about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘Quality. ’” 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


4th Avenue and {3th Street 


New York since 1848 
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cent; for the average of the three years 
preceding 1917 it was 59 per cent. j 

The increase in general courts-martia’’ 
for the year was much less than this, 
being only 21.2 per cent over 1916. 


Summary courts-martial increased only | 


1.5 per cent over 1916 and. 3.1 per ceng | 


over the average of the three preceding 
years. 
was actually reduced. 

The policy of rehabilitating naval 
offenders by probation has only recently 
been introduced. In the preceding 
annual report it was stated that 65 per 
cent of those placed on probation had 


successfully completed an average proba- | 


tionary period of six months and that it 


was expected that 35 per cent would |} 


completely rehabilitate themselves and 


be discharged in honorable status at the i 


end of their enlistments. The present 


The number of deck courts held | }* 


report shows, however, that only 36 per | | 


cent of the 616 placed on probation in | 


1916 completed the full year of their 
probation, and the estimate of those who 
will ultimately be honorably discharged 
is reduced to 25 per cent. Probation 


proved unsuccessful in the cases of 390, ( 


successful in 226. 


The detention system on board the | 


U. S. S. Southery at Portsmouth, N. H., 


was abandoned during the year. “No 


‘sufficient reason,” says the report, “was 


apparent why the class of younger men 
previously placed in detention should 
have special opportunities for rehabilita- 
tion which were denied to regular naval 
prisoners. . . . IThe-conditions at naval 
prisons are by no means too severe for 
any young man of age and physique en- 
abling him to enlist in the naval service.” 

It was on the Southery that Thomas 
Mott Osborne spent a week in voluntary 
incarceration preliminary to beginning 
a study of naval prison methods for 
Secretary Daniels. Mr. Osborne is at 
present engaged in working out recom- 
mendations for improvement in these 
methods. 


COUNTRY MOVIES PAID FOR 
BY THE STATE 


HE motion picture has been largely 

a town and city entertainment. 
North Carolina has decided to make it 
a rural one as well. She believes that 
the fun and experience of the world 
ought to be brought as close to country 
folk and those who live in tiny hamlets 
as to their more gregarious brethren in 
cities. 

The state has appropriated $25,000 to 
assist rural communities in arranging 
for motion picture entertainments. A 
third of the cost is borne in this way, 
two-thirds by the local communities. 
The legislature directed the state super- 
intendent of public instruction to pro- 
vide entertainments wherever the people 
wanted them. A unit consisting of one 
picture outfit complete, photoplays, an 


| about $3,000. 
| pays $2,000, the state $1,000. 
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operator and everything necessary for 
one year’s service has been found to cost 
The county therefore 


The first circuit has been worked out 
in Sampson county. Ten communities 
asked for the service for one year begin- 
ning November 20. Each of these com- 


_ munities guaranteed a sum not to exceed 
- $225 and was allowed to choose its own 


way of raising the money. Every one de- 
cided to charge ten cents admission. At 


some of the entertainments three times 


as much as the cost of the service has 
been taken in. 

The program running in Sampson 
county the first part of December con- 
sisted of two reels presenting a Boy 
Scout story, said to be “‘full of patriot- 


_ ism and German spies”; two reels of a 
- Max Linder comedy, and two health 


reels on tuberculosis furnished by the 
State Board of Health. The county 
health officer made the rounds with the 
operator, talking a few minutes at each 


_ meeting on the subject of tuberculosis 
_ and Red Cross seals. 


It is a part of the state’s plan that the 


pictures shall take about an hour and a 
_half, and that a half hour shall then be 


given to holding a community meeting 


_and discussing community problems. The 


type of man chosen for operator is one 


the different counties. 


who can organize community leagues in 
It is too early to 
predict the full success of this venture 


in state aid, but the possibilities are 
_ apparent. 


The difficulty of obtaining suitable 


| films, the cost of equipment and of ex- 
_ hibiting the films, and the legal require- 


_ try neighborhoods. 


ments regarding fire-proof booths and 
licensed operators have heretofore made 
it almost impossible to maintain regular 
motion picture entertainments in coun- 


North Carolina 


_ seems to have met many of these objec- 


tions. The circuit is covered by means 
of an automobile which carries the mo- 
tion picture machine and an electric 
light plant. Insurance regulations are 
met through the use of an incandescent 


lamp. This lamp also solves the prob- 


lem of licensed operators. So far the 
average cost of a single performance has 


been about $12. 


BOARDING AND SALE HOMES 
FOR BABIES 


HAT babies whose parents did not 

want them were bought and sold in 
a regular commercialized traffic, bring- 
ing from $15 to $100 each; that these 
and other children were being placed by 
the hundreds in filthy, unsupervised 
homes, where the foster mothers neg- 
lected them and some died of sheer 
starvation; that the women who con- 
ducted these homes were ignorant and 
utterly unfit to be entrusted with the 
care of children; that some of them were 
prostitutes and that others drank and 
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transportation. 
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Opportunities —s 
at McCutcheon’s = 


F OR January we shall offer as comprehensive a stock 
of Household Linens as has ever been shown at 
“The Linen Store.” There is practically nothing wanting 
in this collection, and this is the more remarkable in view 
of the general shortage of Linens and the difficulties of 


Within the next six months the prices of Linens will un- 
questionably be much higher than today; besides, i¢ will 
not be possible to secure certain lines of goods at any price. 


The scarcity of Linen goods is due to the shortage of raw 
material and the fact that a large portion of the available 
supply is commandeered for military purposes. 
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We shall, however, at the same time that we offer special 
prices on a wide assortment of goods, maintain during 
January throughout our entire stock, the same prices which 
have prevailed during the past season. No increase will 
be made until after January. 


Many of these goods cannot be replaced to be sold except 


Linen wants now. 


at ‘The Linen Store’.”’ 


A000 


chewed tobacco; that the babies in these 
homes were in every stage of neglect 
and disease, some with rickets, some with 
venereal and other infectious diseases 
sleeping in the same beds with other 
children, some feebleminded, some tuber- 
cular; that many of the parents were 
not interested in what became of their 
children, and that some of the parents 
were diseased or criminal; that there was 
no law to prevent all this, and that the 
public did not know that it was going on 
—these are some of the findings of an 
inquiry in Chicago just completed by 


at 25 to 33% per cent. advance on our present prices. 


We have no hesitation therefore in urging upon our pa- 
trons the advisability of supplying their present and future 


Send for new booklet, just issued, “January Opportunities 


James ReGutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America.” 


the Juvenile Protective Association, aid- 
ed by other organizations. The facts 
have been published in pamphlet form 
[Baby Farms in Chicago, by Arthur 
Alden Guild], and an ordinance has 
been passed to prevent the continuance 
of some of this misery. But only a part 
of the total wrong against childhood has 
yet been righted. 

In the fall of 1916 the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association discovered in the 
course of its regular work that some of 
the uncertified homes where children 
were boarded apart from their parents 
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l)) ISLE OF ENCHANTMENT 


W/E health-laden breezes bring the 
fragrance from tropical foliage and 
the balmy climate of the Caribbean adds to 
the joy of your tropical sail. 


Ashore, in the ancient city you wander 
through moss-grown fortresses, quaint ca- 
thedrals and graceful Moorish architecture 
where the spell of romance still lingers and 
is reminiscent of Buccaneer days. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


nine $9450 = 


A f[uxurious steamer is your hotel for the entire 
cruise, from New York to and around Porto Rico, 
stopping at principal ports and return. Big staunch 
vessels of 10,000 tons, especially fitted for the 
tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All 
necessary expenses of the voyage included in the 
fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. Write for 


illustrated booklet,“Through Tropic Seas.” Address: 


M. SECKENDORF, General Pass. Agent 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW BASIS FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Be wile Cn White and Wouis Jay Hea 


cities into homogeneous population units as a basis for 


lies notable study deals with the subject of dividing 


educational and social administration. It shows how 
the plan has brought about great improvement in health con- 
ditions, and how the same plan can be used for the handling 
of educational and social problems. 


The authors have been engaged in making the University of 
Pittsburgh survey. $1.25 net. 


4 Park Street 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


were wretched abodes. Inquiry of every: | 


social service agency in the city elicited 
the names of 137 such homes, all told. 


Nine of these proved to be day nurseries, | 
eight unlicensed child-placing agencies, » 


thirteen could not be located, thirty- 


seven had no children at the time of the’ 
investigation, and seventy-two were | 


boarding from one to twenty children 


each—337 children altogether. Each’ 


one of these seventy-two unsupervised 
baby farms was investigated by the asso- 
ciation. 

A city ordinance required that homes 


where more than three children under | 


three years of age were boarded apart 


| 
| 


| 


} 
1 


from their parents, for a period longer | 


than twenty-four hours, should be li- 


censed by the Health Department. This | 


was the only law affecting baby farms. 


A home where three children under | 


three years of age or any number over 
three were boarded was not required 
to have a license and received no super- 
vision. The only way to remedy condi- 
tions in such homes at that time was to 
file petitions in the Juvenile Court and 
have the children removed as depend- 


ents; and there was nothing to prevent — 


a woman operating a home closed in such 
a manner from immediately taking other 
children to board. 

The homes were located in every sec- 
tion of the city, in the fairly prosperous 


_neighborhoods, in the best residential 


districts, a few in basements and shacks 
in the poorer quarters. ‘The investiga- 
tion showed that the women operating 
the homes usually had families of their 
own to care for, in addition to their 
foster charges. “Twenty-eight had from 
one to six children of their own, while 
fifty-seven had either children or adult 
boarders or roomers. A woman on the 
South Side had six small children, two 
adult boarders, an elderly father and 
crippled husband to care for; yet she 
was boarding seven small children be- 
sides. Five of these were sick at the 
time of the investigation. No one out- 
side the family assisted this woman with 
her work. Indeed, outside assistance 


was practically unknown in all these ~ 


baby farms. 


THE FOSTER MOTHERS UN- 
SKILLED ‘ 


HE foster mothers were ignorant 

and knew nothing of child care. A 
few had assisted at births, and thought 
that this qualified them for what they 
were doing. A number had immoral rec- 
ords; three used intoxicating liquors. In 
general they were dirty and untidy. Thir- 
ty-two, says the report, were “‘positively 
filthy.” Sleeping accommodations were 
a menace to health in thirty-three of the 
homes; in only five was a bed provided 
for each child. In two homes a child 
suffering from a venereal disease and a 
child suffering from rickets were discov- 
ered occupying the same bed. In another 
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a woman who had earned her living as 
an attendant in a house of prostitution 
was found occupying the same bed with 
three little girls. In still another, where 
sixteen children lived, the water had 
been turned off for ten days; during 
that time none of the children had been 
washed and the stench from the toilet 
was intolerable. 

The children suffered from innumer- 
able diseases. Thirty-three were diag- 
nosed as extremely undernourished, 
twenty as having rickets, eighteen as 
venereally infected. Others were para- 
lyzed, crippled, tubercular or so ill that 
they required hospital treatment. None 
of the homes had any medical examina- 
tion of the children on entrance and 
only one made a pretense of medical in- 
spection while the children lived in them. 
One eight-months’ old baby had been 
suffering from a fractured arm for more 
than a week without medical attention. 
Though the investigators had no way of 
diagnosing mental defectiveness other 
than by observation, fourteen children 
were so feebleminded that their condi- 
tion was obvious to a layman. 


POVERTY, A MINOR CAUSE 
OF THE SEPARATIONS 
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“Home Service Workers Wanted” 


There is an increasing demand for well-trained executive secretaries 


of Home Service sections of the American Red Cross. 


Qualified 


social workers, who desire employment in Home Service sections, 
or information regarding any phase of this work and possible open- 
ings, should address the one of the Division Directors of Civilian 
Relief who is nearest to his or her place of residence. 


Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, New England Division, 
A. R. C., 755 Boylston Street, Back Bay 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Alexander M. Wilson, Division Director 
of Civilian Relief, Atlantic Division, A. R. 
C., 44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. Byron Deacon, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Pennsylvania Division, A. 
R. C., 1601 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Mr. J. W. Magruder, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Potomac Division, A. R.C., 
932 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Joseph C. Logan, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Southern Division, A. R. C., 
424 Healy Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Emmet W. White, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Gulf Division, A. R. C., 
Post Office Building, New Orleans, La. 


Mr. James L. Fieser, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Lake Division, A. R. C., 929 
Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. T. J. Edmonds, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Central Division, A. R. C., 
180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Frank J. Bruno, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Northern Division, A. R. C., 
201-205 Essex Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Alfred Fairbank, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Southwestern Division, A. 

C., 1617 Railway Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Gertrude Vaile, Division Director of 
Civilian Relief, Mountain Division, A.R.C., 
14th and Welton Sts., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Charles J. O’Connor, Division Director 
of Civilian Relief, Pacific Division, A. R. C., 
942 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. F. P. Foisie, Division Director of Civilian 
Relief, Northwestern Division, A. R. C., 
White Building, Seattle, Wash. 


First Mortgage Investment 
To Net 64% 


Abundant Security and Assured Earnings 


ARIOUS causes had led to the plac- 

ing of these children in such homes. 
Abnormal family conditions were, at bot- 
tom, responsiblea Nearly a third of the 
children were illegitimate. Of these, 
ninety-three were boarded out because 
their unmarried mothers wished to hide 
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their existence. Fifty-nine were boarded 
out because one or both parents were 
dead. Six were placed by persons who 
gave fictitious addresses and were never 
heard from again. ‘The parents of four, 
although married and living together, 
frankly said, ‘“We don’t want the chil- 
dren around.” In only fifteen of the 
cases was poverty assigned as a reason. 
The actual placing in most instances had 
been done by a parent or relatives. Six- 
teen children were placed by social 
workers who, says the report, “were ap- 
parently not aware of the dangers of 
boarding children in unsupervised 
homes.” 

_ Names and addresses of the parents, 
in most of the homes, were kept on 
scraps’ of paper in every conceivable 
place. Many of the caretakers did not 
even know where the parents lived. In 
such cases, if the child became ill the 
caretaker did not know how to reach 
the parents. Several children died be- 
fore their parents even knew they were 
ill. 

Board, paid usually by the father or 
the mother, amounted to from one dol- 
lar to eight dollars a week. The usual 
rate was from two dollars and a half to 
four dollars. The children lived in the 
homes varying lengths of time, over a 
third having been in their present abodes 
longer than a year, over a half longer 
than six months. The homes themselves 


Proceeds of bonds will complete improvements, 


increasing 


materially the output of COAL—a natural resource of vital 


and timely importance. 
amount of issue. 


Value of security over four times 
Contracts provide satisfactory fixed per- 


centage of profit over all costs, and assure monthly deposit of 
one-twelfth annual principal and interest, regardless of mine 


operations. 


$500 and $1,000 bonds, maturing in 2 tors years. 


Write for Circular No. 9980A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


HIGGINS’ 


Perens yourself from corrosive 
and ill scotia inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
N Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
=) well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10 South La Salle Street _ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


OBITUARY.—With the Old 
Year, there died a Certain Doc- 
trine known to all men. Once 
highly respected, even reversed, of 
late it had suffered a decline which 
was aggravated by the upset of 
war, the shortage of food and the 
heatless days, all of which were 
charged by some to its account. 
The end came peaceably at Phil- 
adelphia. Many of its disciples 
were present, and in fact assisted. 
An obituary will be published in 
the SuRvEy. next week. Political 
science journals please copy. 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING AND 


fEWIS® CoNGER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
EFFICIENT, 


SANITARY, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuuTon Struwr, Brookuyn, N. Y. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER &€ CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKY’00D & ALMQUIST, Inc., 
_112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Reduce Your Cost of Living! 


HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
duced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the housekeeper 
an interesting profession instead of deadening 
dgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by leading 
teachers, especially for home study. They have been 
tested and proved by over 25,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

i attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, “The Profession of Home-Making,’’ will be sent on 


request. Address a postcard or notes-A. S.H.E., 519 West 
rl, Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. ’ 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Leet Insist on seeing our trade 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and university classes and in schools for 


training social workers. 
THE SURVEY 


Price, $1.25 


112 EAST 19 STREET 


By Mail, $1.35 
NEW YORK 
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were established institutions, all but 
thirteen of the women investigated hav- 
ing been in the business more than three 
years. 

The sale of babies was a part of this 
commercialized placing. Many mater- 
nity hospitals were found to make regu- 
lar charges of fifteen dollars and up- 
wards for disposing of unwelcome chil- 
dren; doctors and others did the same 
thing. One of the association’s officers 
visited several of the homes with a preg- 
nant woman for whom she pretended 
that she wanted to find a place. Some 
of the people in charge of the homes of- 
fered to dispose of the child for from 
fifteen dollars to sixty-five dollars, and 
said that no questions would be asked 
and that they did not wish to know the 
mother’s name. It was found that if 
these people secured an unusually at- 
tractive baby, they would sell it for 
sums ranging from fifteen dollars to one 
hundred dollars. ne woman sold a 
baby for the latter amount while the in- 
vestigation was under way, charging 
twenty-five dollars down and the re- 
mainder on the instalment plan. Her 
trade slogan was: “It’s cheaper and eas- 
ier to buy a baby for one hundred dol- 


_ lars than to have one of your own.” 


This traffic in babies recalls a similar 
traffic discovered in Baltimore two years 
ago by the Baltimore Vice Commission. 
There clergymen, physicians and nurses 
were found willing to aid in the transac- 
tion [see Just Flickerings of Life in the 
Survey, May 6, 1916]. 


LEGISLATION TO BE SOUGHT 
BY THE STATE 


HE Chicago investigation ended Au- 

gust 1, 1917. In the course of it the 
association had one hundred and seventy- 
six children removed from their foster 
homes; seven died from neglect before 
their removal could be brought about. 
As a result of publicity given to the con- 
ditions found, a city ordinance was 
passed requiring a license for all homes 


where more than two children are 


boarded apart from their parents. The 
licensing and supervising of these homes, 
under the ordinance, is done by the city 
Department of Health. An infant wel- 
fare nurse has been assigned by the com- 
missioner of health to assist in the super- 
vision of homes and later, when licenses 
are issued, the visits of this nurse will be 
supplemented by regular inspections of a 
physician. 

The association that made this in- 
quiry is one of the most favorably 
known social service agencies in the 
country. Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen is 
president; Judge Julian W. Mack sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Robert Berry 
Ennis, secretary; and Sophonisba P. 
Breckenridge a member of the executive 
committee. 

The report of the investigation says 
that the ordinance above described is 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS GET THE COAL INTO 
THE GRATE? 


only a step in the right direction. It de- 
clares that every child should be consid- 
ered a dependent child, and therefore en- 
titled to state support one month after 
its parents or guardians have ceased to 
provide for it; that every child should 
have a guardian who can be held legally 
responsible for its care. It urges the 
passage of laws requiring the stricter 
supervision or licensing of homes where 
children are boarded apart from their 
parents, and says that this matter should 
be put under the State Department of 
Public Welfare. It would make it un- 
lawful, says the report, for the mother of 
vidual to place more than one child dur- 
ing one year in the permanent care of 
another without first obtaining a license 
from that department, and it would re- 
quire the registration with the same de- 
partment of all children placed for 
board with persons not related to them 
by blood or marriage. 

Finally, the state should make it un- 
lawful, says the report, for the mother or 
any other person to give away the per- 
manent custody of her child, or other- 
wise dispose of her legal responsibility 
for its care, without first obtaining the 
consent of the Juvenile Court. The ex- 
clusive power to issue a decree for adop- 
tion should be vested in the Juvenile 
Court; the court should require a thor- 
ough investigation of the adopting fam- 
ily, and the adoption should not become 
permanent until a satisfactory six 
months’ probationary period had elapsed. 
Laws giving effect to these recommenda- 
tions, says the report, should be enacted 
by the next state legislature. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 

azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 

books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 
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The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual: 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical _and sociological facts relating to the 
Me 29 General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 pes 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey ; once a week, $3; once a month, $2. 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


CREATIVE Psycuics _(Metapsychics). By Fred 
Henkel, 203 Tajo Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(82 pages) 25 cents, postpaid. 


FOOD PAMPHLETS. FOUR for FIFTY CENTS 

Doinc WitHout. Ingenious Recipes. 

Save Our Sucar. Delicious desserts without sugar 

CoNSERVATION OF Fats. Butter Substitutes. Soap 
making. 


CuHILpREN’s Foop. Adopted N. Y. St. Dept. Health 
By Professors of Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Emergency Committee N. Y. City Section. 

Am. Home Economics Assn., 19 W. 44 st., N. Y 


MAKING THE Boss Erricrent. The Beginnings 0} 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue Necro Micrant 1n Pittspurcu. By Abra- 
ham Epstein, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 1835 
Center Avenue, Pittsburgh. 76 pages, 14 illus- 
trations, 29 statistical tables. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Pin Mars anp Cuarts. (Notes on their use by 
health officers.) By Gardner T. Swarts, Jr., 25 
cents. Educational Exhibition Company, Provi 
dence, R. I : 


Tue WarTIME TasKs or Every Cuurcy anp Com 
munity, The Commission on _ Inter-Church 
Federations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1. 


THE WELFARE OraTOR, new magazine, edited by 
Dr. Wilbur F: Crafts, published by Internationa) 
Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. Av., S.E., Washington. 
D.C. Send 15 cents for sample copy contain 
ing addresses in state, war and national pro 
hibition by Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Senator 

ely L. Jones, Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, Miss Corsa 
F. Stoddard: also address by President Henry 
Churchill King on “Why a Temperate Man 
Should Sign the Pledge.” Contains study of 
Wendell Phillips as an “orator of many re 
forms,’’ also notes on street speaking, etc 
Pocket size 7x4, 64 pp. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tions; copy umchanged throughout the month.) 


CoNnFERENCES of moral reform leaders in and out 
of Congress on ‘What Should Be Done in 1918 
to Win the War and Prepare for After the War 
Problems?” Under auspices of International 
Reform Bureau, open to all, W. F. Crafts, 
mre ace Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washing 
ton, D. C. 


War Proslr—eMS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. Held 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social 
Welfare of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Boston, January 18. Sec’y, 
Rufus R. Wilson, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc, 


Survey 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


invited by the 


WARTIME SERVICE 


6é OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
medns for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurveEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nuri. 
sirth Registration, Aaspim. 
Blindness, Ncrs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sso. 


CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
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Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncitc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Nspig, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nuww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cua. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywcea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 
Efficiency Work. Bwur. 
Electoral Reform, Tr, Apri 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er 
Exhibits, Aasprm, Neps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons, of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Nesw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AatL 
Home Economics, AHEA, 
Home Work, Nectc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 


IMMIGRATION 
_ Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Ncwa. 

Insanity, Ncm#. 

Institutions, Anza. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Neue. 

Legislative Reform, Apri 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, We1v. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, N¥s. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, H1, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apua, Arc, NopHN. 
Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, Ar. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Praa. 

Protection Women Workers, NTas. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 

Public Health, Nopun, 


RACE PROBLEMS : 
Hampton Institute. ; 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. __ : 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Er, AIL, 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 5 
NBywca. om 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russel] Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcus 
EIU. | 
Sanatoria, Naspt. er 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niuww, AIL, 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Anea, H1, Ti. 
Short Ballot, Sno. 

Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
SOCIAL WORK 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. 

Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa, Nspie. 

Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 


peers Travelers Aid Society. 

Jw. 

Tuberculosis, Nasrr. 

Vocational Education, Ncic, Rse, Weiv. 
Unemployment, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. a 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca— 


WOMEN £) 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. ; 
Natl. Consumers’ League. ; 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Niww. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St.,~ 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main-- - 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance. 
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| 
ALPHABETICAL LIST 
S 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude | 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti-— 

more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obsterical care; birth registra- 1 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultation. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home - 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring 
about better cooperation among specialized national: 
organizations, toward: securing the more compre- 
hensive local application of their types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George - 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- ~ 
cago. | Furnishes information about organizing — 
libraries, planning library buildings, training: 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request, 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin. 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational? 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives.. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 

resident; Robert deForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
of the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P, Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 


___ Department of Apion, Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


_ Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
sons, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. C. Connor. 
Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 


Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
‘ce, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
ind Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 


Woman’s Bureau: 
rector. 


Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
‘of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
: ld upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec, sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St, Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, serv) 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 


Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 


Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Roce t, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Zen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


ie : 
Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
Hampton, Va. “Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. - Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adiustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Paaoe 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 


.of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 


cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, 
Hodder. 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 


The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 


Industrial and 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Economie Problems, Mrs. 
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_ ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social] workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human Fite and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St. New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the ees Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Tadustry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston, Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


to 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Physicians, Public Health and Social Workers 
of the 


7 | 
United States and Canada 
| 

| 


HE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
invites physicians, public health and social workers to make use 
of its valuable collection of mortality statistics. 


These statistics relate to the principal causes of death among white and 
colored wage earners in the United States and Canada. The ma- 
terial covers over ten million individuals for each of the six years, i 
1911 to 1916. Death rates are available for each race, sex, and | 
by age period. 


The Company hopes in this way to aid in the study of disease and 
disability among wage earners. It desires to stimulate medical inves- i) 
tigation and research. By offering these statistics to the medical | 
profession and to public health and social workers, the Company 

- expresses also its appreciation of the co-operation which it has received : 
from physicians and others who have replied to inquiries and have | 
given detailed information in thousands of cases. This assistance | 
has helped to make the statistics more accurate and valuable. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 


STATISTICAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Life-Insurance Company 


One Madison Avenue - - - - New York City 


